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Self-Immolation by Fire in China. 
BY D. 8S. MACGOWAN, M.D. 


ARIOUS places in China possess attractions to enthusiasts who 
& are bent on self-destruction, among which are Immolating- 
body Cliff at Chinan, the metropolis of Shantung, for laics; and 
Goddess of Mercy Chasm, on the island of Putoo, for clerics. 

K‘anghsi, after sacrificing on T‘ai Mountain in 1685, was re- 
quested to visit the Immolating Cliff as one of the curiosities of the 
place, but that monarch, the wisest and most capable ruler of his 
time, refused to visit a place celebrated only for the observance of 
a ghastly rite, and took occasion to denounce the delusion which 
impelled to what was the reverse of filialism. ‘‘ Boeotian people, 
destitute of intelligence, are deluded by twaddle and balderdash to 
exhibit filialism by the immolation of their bodies, being oblivious 
of the fact that the entire human frame—trunk, members, hair, 
integument and muscles—are derived from fathers and mothers, 
which they should not presume to disfigure or mangle. It was 
therefore that Tséng-tzu [the philosopher, a disciple of Confucius 
renowned for filialism] was as circumspect as if walking on the brink 
of a deep gulf, or as if treading on thin ice. [He had, when he 
thought his end approaching, called the attention of his disciples to 
the unmarred condition of the frame that he had received from his 
parents.] Moreover [as Confucius says] ‘parents are anxious lest 
their children should be sick.’ Now if a son cast away his body, 
he cannot recompense them, he cannot nourish them, and is conse- 
quently unfilial. These things occur everywhere, and lucid procla- 
mations should be issued sternly interdicting them, that the people 
may no longer be involved in vulgar errors. Why should I visit 


Immolating-body Cliff?” (1. Ju BA He SE ZR) 
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If instead of being requested to visit Immolating-body Preci- 
pice, a proposition had been made to the Emperor to take a look at 
the Goddess cf Mercy Chasm at Putoo, whence Buddhist priests cast 
themselves into the sea, he would indubitably have condemned 
suicide for religion as he did suicide for filial piety.* 

Self-immolation by fire is, however, the subject of this com- 
munication, and that form of burning only which is prompted by 
religious fervor. It originated from persuasives to holiness, to 
aspirations for beatiffic Nirvana, particularly such as abound in the 
lotus of the true law, or Sutra (Saddharmapundarika Sutra), the 
commonest of the Scriptures in use. Complete repression of desires 
leads to spontaneous combustion, the fire of Samadhi longed for by 
the enthusiastic devout, but which is attained by those only who are 
absorbed into Budha. Absolute continence in thought and deed 
are essential to that condition, which becomes visible in a nimbus 
surrounding the heads of such pure beings, and which is physiolog- 
ically explained by the bursting forth from the pores of the skin, 
chiefly at the nape of the neck, of an aura which is evolved from the 
pent up secretion and to which concupiscence is due. (In borrowing 
that aureola from the heads of Budha and his saints, Christian art 
was ignorant of its esoteric significance) ; its accumulation causes a 
blaze, by which the body is wholly consumed. 

It was natural that devotees impatient of delay in attaining 
transformation through spontaneous combustion, awaiting in vain 
for even incipient incandescence, should resort to ordinary fire to 
effect sublimation, and hence they sought by arson to get out of the 
dwelling that they loathed—the process possessing the advantage 
of purification. 

* K‘anghsi’s countrymen are indebted to Chinese civilization for emancipation 
from the thraldom of several cruel superstitions. It was their custom to slay concu- 
bines and slaves on the death of a master, to be interred with him on his demise. 
When the husband or master died, his corpse was placed in an old boat until the 
third day, when the victim was required to fit herself to accompany him by self- 
strangulation with a bow-string ; failing to commit suicide, those around rushed for- 
ward and forcibly strangled her; the two cadavers were then burnt together in and 
with the boat. (2. §§#). Prohibition against burying alive inferiors to save superiors 
was made early by Manchu Emperors. That horrid rite, a Mongol custom that 
commenced in China during the seventh century, B.c., or earlier, did not wholly cease 
until forbidden by Ying-tsung (1457-64, a.p.) whose will said, “Do not bury any 
concubines alive with me.” In modern times this cruelty, though still designated 


“burying alive,’ means slaying before entombing,—tombs are seldom capacious 
enough to admit living persons, (6. — RE ZR He jt) 


+ The lotus of the true law (10), which affords incentives to personal incendiarism, 
is chanted by priests on hire; a man who is robbed vows to heaven that if the prop- 
erty is restored he will cause that sacred book to be chanted by priests a certain 
number of times; a parent is ill, the son makes a similar vow contingent on the 
parent’s recovery, and so on. Priests will faithfully go over its 6,788 characters 
three times for a dollar. Asan act of transcendant merit, priests sometimes write 
the entire work in blood drawn from the tips of their tongues. 
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Native priests affirm that their brethren the lamas of Tibet 
commenced the practice of self-immolation by fire, and that it was 
once common in that country, and considerirg the extent to which 
they have departed from primitive Buddhism in doctrine and 
practice, the statement is highly probable. In the absence of 
information on that subject, I degress to present a few facts that, 
if not strictly germane to the question, are not wholly incongruous. 

Chinese accounts of Tibetan modes of disposing of the dying 
and the dead, state that when a member of a family is moribund, 
priests are called to determine whether there should be a burial by 
fire, by water, or by animals. If the priests declare that fire is 
indicated, the patient is placed on a wood pile, which is fired, 
prayers being offered for a good blaze, for if the fire were to be 
extinguished while any breath remained in the body, the soul, 
instead of ascending to heaven, would descend into hades. 

When water burial is decreed, the dying man is enclosed in a 
mat and committed to a river. When animal burial is indicated, he 
is suspended from a tree, to be devoured by carion birds. Another 
form of animal burial consists in mincing the corpse, to be eaten by 
dogs, while the bones are reduced to powder in a mortar, mixed 
with flour, and also given todogs. With regard to the priests theme 
selves, it is stated that they are all cremated, but not, apparently 
until after death. (3. ZY Hi By 3. 4. — HE SF) 

When Tibet was brought under the Chinese and became a 
protectorate, both parties of the Budhist church—yellow and red— 
experienced a reformation in respect to those horrid customs. Chou 
Hsii-chieh, of Suchau, when resident at Lapa, compelled the premier 
of that ecclesiastical court to issue a minatory and hortatory proc- 
lamation against burning the moribund, making mince-balls for 
feeding dogs, etc., which effected a compulsory reformation, as it 
was decreed that whoever minced the dying or dead should them- 
selves be minced after being sliced to pieces (1787). 

Very soon those degenerate followers of the humane and gentle 
Sakiamuni abandoned those ancient innovations, in which the 
authorities assisted by making provision for interments after the 
Chinese fashion. Other murderous practices of the lamas had to be 
suppressed. Instrumental music, essential to the celebration of their 
cult, required for its perfection to be performed in part with human 
osseous implements ; a whistle and a twirling tabor were made of 
shin-bones (the tibia receives its name from a Greek and Romar 
pipe, which at the beginning was used as a whistle), those of vigor- 
ous men who suffered violent deaths being preferred (persons who, 
the Japanese archly and emphemistically say, died without the aid 
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of medicine) ; connoisseurs preferred those of tall and obese China- 
men, for which priests paid profusely in gold procured from the 
sands of their streams. Robbers waylaid Chinamen, whose legs they 
amputated as part of their booty. 

Besides being employed in worship, those whistles, the shrill 
sounds of which startled men, were used as scare-devils; at their 
sound demons would turn tail and scamper away in fright. 

The twirling tabor was made of two skull caps cemented to- 
gether at their edges, having a tibia as a handle. To the extremity 
of tendons attached to the skull-caps were fastened shin-bone knobs ; 
when the implement was twirled these struck the skull-caps, beating 
them as a drum. 

It is not stated that bones from slaughtered men were preferred 
for tabors to those of men who died from disease, but skulls that 
were in common use which belonged to the slain were regarded as 
of far greater value than other skulls, and were used to contain 
offerings made to Budha, and laid on altars before his image, 
They were also worn on the person, attached to girdles, and used as 
drinking utensils—always varnished. Chinese civilization effaced 
these and other barbarous practices that existed among peoples 
North, West, and South of the Middle Kingdom. (5. BR & @ #) 

Of this form of incendiarism several instances have recently 
occured at Wenchow, a department in which Budhism is excep- 
tionally flourishing. 

A few weeks since, Lofty-and-profound, 7.e., Precipice and Sea 
(it is well to trauslate the names of those who quit the world to 
enter on a religious life, as that act is signalized by the assumption 
of a new name indicative of the neophite’s aspirations), announced 
that he had vowed to seek “sitting transformation, that is, to seat 
himself in a furnace constructed of kindling-wood, and, setting fire 
to the same, enter the enjoyment of the bliss of Nirvana. Lofty- 
and-profound was a mendicant friar from Hunan who had under- 
taken to raise money for rebuilding a monastery in that province. 
When he had come to the resolution several years ago to abandon 
the few comforts of life that priests may Jawfully enjoy, like other 
sarabaites, devoting himself to extraordinary self-sacrifices and 
austerities, punishing the body with stern severity for the sins of 
the soul, shaving the head being a luxury unbecoming a saint, 
he renounced the tonsure, at the same time eschewing ablution. 
Neither comb nor water touching his hair, it became matted and 
tangled; it concealed his gaunt visage, and swarmed with vermin, 
as did his filthy thread-bare garments. His haggard features, and 
emaciated body, and begrimmed aspect, rendered him a pitiable 
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object; fastings, vigils, and other self-inflicted penances induced 
consumption, which betokened an early termination of his toilsome 
and torturing pilgrimage—torturing in that every third step that he 
took in his begging itinerancies, he fell on his knees and struck 
his head on a board that he carried to lay on pavements to avert 
abraisions of his forehead. 

As it derogates from the sanctity of a perfervid priest to meet 
death in a recumbent posture, this intrepid soldier of Budhism 
would never recline, but slept sitting, that in case of sudden death 
he might be transformed with becoming reverence; he slept in the 
open or in temple gateways. 

Ordinarily such an exhibition of devotion, such an appeal for 
contributions, proves effective, but in his case coppers flowed 
sluggishly into the temple till. Lofty-and-profound became down- 
hearted, and was more than ever disgusted with the world—its 
selfish, sordid ways—and when he had been traversing the streets of 
Wenchow for a year, he heard of the heroism of two priests in the 
district conterminous, who had immolated themselves on their 
funeral pyre, and he determined to emulate their example, moved 
thereto by panegyrics awarded to priests who had so easily and 
promptly obtained their release from mundane care and suffering. 

He was gladly received as an inmate of a monastery closely 
adjacent to several foreigu residences, which became in consequence 
a place of resort for both the curious and the devout. People who 
had never contributed towards the fund for rebuilding the men- 
dicant’s temple, were not now stingy, but gave freely to the immola- 
tion fund. More timber and resin were sent for burning one 
brother than would have been required to incinerate the entire 
brotherhood of monks, and the sisters of the contiguous nunnery 
to boot. Some fiery spirits donated rockets, imagining that a 
pyrotechnic display would impart eclaé to the rite, but the sober 
minded committee of arrangements, laic and cleric, declined all 
fireworks, except small packets of gunpowder, which were reserved 
to place in the armpits and about the clothing of Lofty-and- 
profound, doubtless in mercy to shorten his sufferings, but in the 
opinion of the profane and vulgar, to give him a good start upward 
in his journey. 

It was not to be supposed that a man who had displayed for 
many years an inflexibility of purpose, an indomitability of will like 
Lofty-and-profound, could be dissuaded from the sacrifice which 
had been ostentatiously arranged for, yet it was incumbent on some 
one to make the attempt. That duty was undertaken in the gentlest, 
suavest possible manner by the Rev, Mr. Sayres, of the Inland 
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Mission, who tried to show a more excellent way to peace than 
through suicide; but the infatuated man courteously yet firmly 
declined to converse on the subject. 

On the evening preceding the morning fixed for the burning, 
foreigners, seeing that intervention from other quarters could not be 
looked for, transmitted a petition to the Chihsien, praying for an 
interdiction,—which was promptly accorded, and orders issued to 
all concerned to abandon the proposed rites. 

Great was the disappointment to the public, cleric and laic, 
but it was taken to heart only by him to whom self-murder was 
forbidden. He resolutely refused food and drink, and determining 
to starve himself to death he entered the upright chest that had 
been prepared for his incineration. It was furnished with a seat, 
and was just large enough to accommodate a man standing erect, 
and was to have been surrounded by piles of kindling-wouod, which 
he himself was to fire. 

In the morning he was found dead in the chest, having 
expired of chagrin in the odor of filth and sanctity. His body was 
placed upon a pyre made of the wood that had been contributed 
to burn him alive, and thus he was finally consumed. In this part 
of China the cremation of priests is a rare occurrence,—only the 
most fanatical devote their cadavers to combustion.* 

In the reign of K‘anghsi, at Hsiao-shan, near the gay and 
sacred city of Hangchau, a priest, after a period of ten days’ solitude, 
fasting, and meditation in a cave, announced that on a certain day 
his spirit would betake itself to the West. He was visited by great 
numbers, to whom he foretold future events, knowing intuitively 
the surnames and names of visitors. On the day designated crowds 
assembled to witness his transformation, with whom he conversed 
until the hour fixed for his departure; then, sitting with his face to 
the South, he applied two incense sticks to his nostrils, and soon 
flames issued from his nose, which extended to face, head and body, 


* At one period, paticularly during the Sung era, cremation was the general 
mode of disposing of the dead in Kiangsu and regions adjacent. In the reign of 
Li-tsung (1225-54 a.p.) a crematory pavilion was erected by monks of a monastery at 
Yu-hsien in Kiangsu, a li beyond the walls, of the size of ten rooms, for money-making 
objects. The bones of the cremated were thrown into the stream. Heaven indicated 
its displeasure, striking the pavilion by lightning, and the authorities forbade its 
reconstruction,—at the same time providing burial piaces for the poor, scarcity of 
land being the cause of resort to cremation. During the Ming era, eunuchs were 
generally cremated at Peking. (12) Burning the dead still takes place in Kiangsu 
and conterminous regions, but it is illegal and regarded as highly unfilial. (7) 

Cremation has sometimes been employed as a punishment, offenders chiefly being 
disinterred for that purpose. Burning alive as a punishment has been of exceptional 
occurrence,—boiling alive has been more frequently resorted to for heinous crimes. 

At the T‘ien-tai and other famous monasteries, priests are always cremated 
either dead or alive, 
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consuming all but his bones; these were collected together with 
pearl-like relics which issued from him, and interred in a dagoba. (2) 

We have seen that the priest who was lately thwarted in an 
attempt to immolate himself in this city, was led to contemplate 
self-destruction by fire in consequence of the example which had 
been furnished by two monks in a contiguous district. With a 
view to obtaining information respecting that transaction, I paid a 
visit to the scene of the ghastly tragedy,—albeit there regarded as 
sensationally melodramatic. I had imagined that the journey, 
which was a day’s distance from Wenchau, would land me ina 
secluded wild mountain region, where alone, I considered, self- 
immolation by fire as likely to take place, but I discovered that 
the rite had been performed in one of the most charming valleys of 
this remarkably picturesque portion of densely peopled Chihkiang— 
a land of exuberant fertility, every yard of which is unceasingly 
cultivated ; in a Shinan district noted for the affluence and culture 
of its inhabitants, whose scholars, however, enjoy a bad _ pre- 
eminence for hostility to foreigners, particularly to such as are of 
the missionary complexion. 





Historical Landmarks of Macao. 
BY REV. J. C. THOMSON, M.D. 
[Continued from page 376. | 

1849, MARCH Sth. The following proclamation touching the 

Chinese custom-house was published at Macao :—“ Be it 
known, that Her Majesty the queen of Portugal having decreed and 
ordained that the port of Macao be a free port, and the Portuguese 
custom-house having consequently been closed, it cannot possibly 
be allowed that a foreign custom-house should continue open at 
this place, and that duties should there be any longer collected on 
all sorts of goods, provisions, materials, and other commodities, on 
most of which duties and other export charges have already been 
paid, either at the different places from whence they are exported, 
or at the out-stations during their transit; 1 have deemed it con- 
venient, therefore, to declare and make it known, that “eight days 
after this date, all goods, provisions, materials, and other commodi- 
ties imported into Macao, from any of the ports of China, as well 
as those exported from this place to any of the said ports, shall be 
free and exempt from the payment of any duties whatever at 
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Macao; and further, that from the same date forward, no receipt 
of duties by the hoppos shall be allowed or suffered to be made 
at this city. And for general information I have ordered this 
present to be affixed at all the usual public places.”—Joao Marra 
Ferretra po AMARAL. 

On March 8th Governor Amaral sent a communication to 
Viceroy Sii at Canton touching the same matter—of which he 
had given him previous notice, it would seem—and proposing 
that arrangements be entered into between the Hoppo and the 
Portuguese Consul at Canton relative to the shipment of goods 
to Macao, thus virtually renouncing the authority of the Chinese 
Government. Much feeling was aroused and many placards issued, 
that of May 5th beginning thus :—-‘‘ Declaration of the Parties 
to a Prohibitory Agreement publicly entered into. Whereas, in former 
times, we, the united population of Macao, seeing that, for the com- 
mercial dealings at that place, there were regulations of long stand- 
ing, and very excellent rules established, did ever conform to the 
same, dwelling in peace and rejoicing in our avocations—such being 
the case for a succession of years without any variation. Of late 
the Portuguese barbarians, having forgotten the principles of 
justice, and acting in a manner opposed to them, as it suited 
their inclination, have confounded our ancient regulations; for 
which cause we, the inhabitants, our hearts being as one, not 
desiring to trade at Macao, have petitioned our authorities (for 
permission) to select some other locality, that we may preserve our 
trade as it was. Having now deliberated, and having determined 
upon Whampoa as a place of exceeding convenience to both buyers 
and sellers, we have all resolved with hearts united, no matter 
whether great dealers or small, to flock to that place; there to hire 
shops and warehouses, and when we shall have chosen an auspi- 
cious day, to commence business, every one peacefully pursuing 
his ancient calling: a most perfect project ’’—with further threats 
of confiscation of property and fine of all those who fail to thus do. 

The effect of these measures permeated every part of the native 
community in Macao, and the desolate streets and empty harbor 
showed the extent of the removals. The large Chinese trading 
establishments could bear the expense, but their attaches, and others 
more or less remotely connected with them, whom they obliged 
to go with them, were reduced to the utmost distress. 

Finding many were leaving, Governor Amaral on the 24th 
of April issued the following Proclamation relating to removals 
of Chinese: “It is hereby made known to the Chinese inhabitants 
of Macao and its suburbs as far as the Barrier, who may possess 
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landed property, that if they remove without a previous license 
from the Procurador’s office, their property will be immediately 
taken possession of by the Government as abandoned. And to the 
end that they may not plead ignorance, I give notice hereof by 
these presents, which will be posted in the customary places.— 
JoaS Maria Ferreira Do AMARAL. 

But this did not prevent the most substantial traders from 
going, while it irritated the inhabitants and holders. They com- 
bined, as is their wont, and soon by the hands of others or them- 
selves executed their murderous designs, and washed away their 
injuries in the blood of their enemy. 

June 7th. Mr. James Summers, a teacher in the Anglo- 
Chinese school under Rev. Mr. Stanton’s care at Hongkong, later 
Professor of Chinese in King’s College, London, and editor of The 
Pheeniz, landed at Macao. Passing through Senate Square he 
met the procession of Corpus Christi, which he stopped to witness, 
with covered head. Some of the bystanders motioned him to 
uncover, and the governor sent an orderly to request him to 
do so, speaking in Portuguese, which he did not understand; he, 
however, declined acceding to the request, and was accordingly 
arrested by the governor’s order and committed to the guard- 
house, from which he addressed a note to the governor, begging 
to be released. He remained in the guard-house all night, and 
in the morning was conveyed to a room in the Senate House by 
orders of the Judge, to whom his case had been referred. From 
this he sent a note to Capt. Staveley of Hongkong, and one to Mr. 
Forbes; the former came to see him, and later meeting Capts. 
Keppel and Trowbridge, the three went to the palace and demanded 
his release, which Governor Amaral declined to do, though he was 
willing to grant it as a favor. Capt., late Admiral, Keppel, after 
retiring, sent an official note again demanding his release, on the 
ground that H. E. had placed him in prison for not obeying his 
orders; the governor replied by referring Capt. Keppel to Judge 
Carveiro, and soon after went aboard the U. 8. 8. Plymouth to act 
as umpire of a regatta. Capt. Keppel, however, ordered a strong 
body of marines to come on shore from the Mueander frigate, and 
placing the first boat’s crew in charge of Capt. Staveley, they went 
through a byeway to the Senate House and liberated Mr. Summers 
by force; the men displayed an unnecessary gallantry in doing this, 
and killed an unarmed soldier and wounded three others, though 
the guard did not fire a shot. Mr. Summers was taken over 
to Hongkong, and Governor Amaral did not return on shore 
until he had gone afloat, when he heard the facts of the case. 
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It is said the family of the slain Portuguese guard still receive a 
pension from the British government. Whether the enforced 
worship is justifiable may be questioned, but Viceroy Sii alludes 
to Capt. Keppel’s taking Mr. Summers out of the jurisdiction of 
Governor Amaral, and the untoward act probably emboldened the 
Chinese to more active measures on their own account. 

August 22nd. H.E. Sr. Joao M. F. do Amaral, accompained 
by his aid Sr. Leite, while taking his usual horseback ride in the 
evening was assassinated by some Chinese near the Barrier. The 
first attack was made by a young Chinese, who slapped the 
Governor in the face with a leafy branch tied to a bamboo, and as 
H. E. tried to turn his horse upon the fellow, the six men behind 
him rushed up, and caused the animal to shy off the road; the 
assassins followed up and began hacking at the Governor’s arm 
and leg; soon dragging him to the ground they pierced him with 
innumerable stabs and severed his head and hand ; being unarmed, 
and his right hand lost to him in the wars, he was able to make 
but little resistance. His aid was himself cut down, and received 
two cuts on his head, his pony escaping. He saw the governor fall 
from his horse as he himself came to the ground, but heard no cry. 

The assassins then fled with the bloody evidences of their 
murder through the Barrier gate, where the Chinese corporal said 
he gave chase to seven armed men running through it. It was 
reported that the murderers remained in a temple near the Gate 
part of the night, and went through some religious ceremonies 
before their idols, an evidence being a bloody jacket found there. 
The act was soon known in town, though too late for pursuit, and 
the mutilated corpse was carried to the palace. 

The reason of this assassination is seen in the following: 
“About the middle of the 17th century the Chinese began to invade 
Macao, where they established their custom house, etc. Since then 
until 1820 they exercised much influence over the government of 
the city and its inhabitants suffered many annoyances; but God 
sent one to liberate the inhabitants of the colony from the yoke 
and despotism of the Chinese authorities. The ill-fated Governor 
Amaral was privileged to vindicate for the subjects of the Portu- 
guese crown, resident in Macao, the political independence of this 
establishment. By decree of November 20th, 1845, Macao was made 
a free port to all the nations of the world, and the above-named 
Governor established a new system of duties, necessary by reason 
of the suppression of the customs, the only means of public revenue 
to that time; compelled the Chinese residents to contribute to the 
expenses of the establishment; took possession of the port of Lypa, 
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making it a dependency of Macao, where the Portuguese flag flies 
over that fort and guard; recovered the territory between the 
Campo and the Barrier taken by the Chinese; suppressed the 
tonnage dues of ships paid to the Emperor ; expelled from Macao the 
Chinese customs; made new roads outside of the city, required the 
Chinese to remove their tombs, &c., &c. All these reforms touch- 
ing the natural conceit of the Chinese, brought on the treacherous 
and barbarous assassination of the worthy Governor, August 22nd, 
1849.” The removal, not to say desecration, of the Chinese graves, 
seems to have been the important cause, from their strong super- 
stitions touching the resting-place of their dead. 

The government of the colony now devolved on the Junto and 
the judicial and ecclesiastical functionaries, who immediately made 
a demand upon the Chinese officer at Caza Branca for the head of 
the Governor, and decided to take every precaution to defend the 
town, declaring in a proclamation to the inhabitants :—“ Macao will 
remain Portuguese, and the council of Government is firmly resolved 
to maintain at all costs in its integrity that freedom and indepen- 
dence which have just been sealed with the blood of its illustrious 
regenerator.” The representatives of foreign powers residing in 
Macao were requested to meet with the Council, which they did; a 
strong protest was drawn up on the 22nd for transmission to 
Imperial Commissioner Si, which charged the Chinese authorities 
with sanctioning and supporting the deed; and copies of it were sent 
to Governor Bonhem of Hongkong, and to the ministers of France, 
U. S., and Spain, and Commodore Geisinger, with an official note to 
each stating the sad event. On the 23rd, H. B. M.’s ships Amazon 
and Medea proceeded to Macao and remained in the Roads about a 
week. The corporal at the Barrier, and deputy-magistrate residing 
in Macao, unable to deliver the head and hand within 24 hours as 
required, the Council ordered the occupancy of the Barrier by 24 
men on the 24th. The Passalheo fort beyond, thereupon opened 
fire, when a force of 36 of the Macao Batallion under Lieut. 
Mesquita gallantly marched up to it, drove out the garrison of 500 
or more, and spiked the 29 guns, without loss to the assailants. The 
deputy-magistrate in Macao offered rewards and sought to find the 
guilty parties, though one of the last things the lamented Amaral 
spoke of was the forcible suspension of this officer from his duties, 
already considerably abridged, in Macao until Governor Si should 
acknowledge H. M. F. Majesty’s Consul in Canton. In answer 
to a reply from the Viceroy of the 27th, the Council addressed 
a further strong protest on the 31st, and a joint protest was sent 
from the foreign ministers at Macao, while the presence of the 
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U.S. 8. Plymouth, brig Dolphin and French frigate Bayonnaise, 
with marines on shore, maintained quiet. The Governor’s body 
remained in the palace unburied—to the dissatisfaction of the 
Chinese, who declared his spectre was often seen riding up and 
down the isthmus at dusk looking after his head, and no one dared 
go home through the Barrier after nightfall. 

On the 16th of September, the Viceroy reported the capture o f 
the murderer and his decapitation, and orders the exposure of the 
head at Macao, as often done, enclosing his supposed confession, and 
offering to deliver up the head and hand. At length, five o’clock on 
the morning of the 27th beng appointed for their reception, and a 
large party, consisting of the Council and other officials, the foreign 
ministers in Macao, Commodore Geisinger, Capt. La Graviere and 
other officers of the American and French ships, the military and 
many citizens of the town assembled by daybreak at the Barrier, 
but after waiting till past ten o’clock a message was received that 
the head and hand could not be surrendered till three Chinese 
prisoners were set at liberty. The indignation and disgust felt at 
this duplicity was very great. 

The Passalheo was afterwards given up, but the Barrier station 
has since remained in the care of the Portuguese. 

September 4th. A subscription of $50,500 was made by 
thirty-one citizens and establishments of Macao for the exigencies 
of the colony. 

The Parsee Cemetery near the “Gap,” below Guia Fort, 
. facing the rising sun, was founded. 

1850. The early death of Governor da Cunha causes the 
Council to re-assume the control of the Government. 

1851. August. The following sonnet was composed by Mrs. 
Maria Midleton, an English lady long a resident of Macao: 


HOMAGE TO CAMOES AND ADIEU TO HIS GROTTO. 
I. 


Camoes! how often have I strayed 
In yonder garden’s pensive shade 
And sighed to think of thee! 
So lov’d, and loving, so unblest! 
So hard thy toil, so short thy rest, 
Until, no more by earth opprest 
Escaped thy spirit free ! 


i. 
And does thy genius haunt the scene, 
And canst thou yet the homage glean 
Which mortals love to pay ? 
From some in exile like thine own, 
Who seat them by the rugged stone 
Beneath whose shade, unsought, unknown, 
Burst forth thy wondrous lay ? 
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III. 


Men of all nations hither meet, 
And all direct their wandering feet 
Towards these shady bowers. 
And none who love the Poet’s art, 
None from these solitudes depart 
But say within their inmost heart, 
“© that the Bard were ours!” 


IV. 


I, too, have brought my offering, 
Have dared Camoes’ praise to sing, 
And learned his worth to prize. 
But now my wandering steps no more 
Must tread these paths as heretofore, 
And with me to a distant. shore 
I bear these memories! 


V. 


I leave thee in thy deep repose, 
If in thy unexampled woes, 

True wisdom’s lore was thine; 
Oh! then we know each trial sore 
Brought thee but nearer to the shore 
Where earthly woes can never more 

Disturb thy bliss divine! 


VI. 


Adieu, then, Soldier-Poet’s shade! 
Adieu, the friends with whom I’ve stayed, 
So oft in pensive mood ; 
Sadder and wiser have I been 
For dwelling ’mid these groves serene, 
And musing on life’s stormy scene 
In this dear solitude. 


From Sr. Lourengo Marques’ “Genta de Camoens” Album, 
where it is followed by a translation in Portuguese. 

“September 13th. A recaptured deserter from the Macao 
Garrison receives 1,500 lashes while tied to a cannon. 

“ November 19th. Capt. Izidoro F. Guimaraes was inaugurated 
Governor, in which office he displayed much ability. 

September 29th. Occurred the appalling explosion of the 
frigate Dona Maria IT., which came to Macao in consequence of the 
assassination of Governor Amaral. The victims numbered 188 of 
the crew and more than 40 Chinese on board or on small boats 
near by. Said to have been caused by the marine in charge of the 
magazine, who was incensed at some reproofs from the Captain. 

“The Flora,” picturesquely situated on the side of Charil 
Mt., was built by the parish priest Padre Almeida, and after- 
wards bought by the Government as a suburban villa for the 
Governor. 

1851. F. A. Gonsalves Cardozo was appointed Governor. The 
Dona Maria Fort was erected. 
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Terms for Bible Wines in Chinese. 
BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


aw subject is not altogether new in the pages of the Recorder. 

Among the “Correspondence” in the number for June, 1885, 
a writer, “S. B. P.,” dissatisfied with the term 7§ tsiu, signifying 
alcoholic liquor, in common use, there being no specific word for 
“wine” in the Chinese language, suggested 4 @j jf p u-t'ao-ch th, 
the juice of the grape, to use for wine in the Chinese Scriptures. 
In the August number following, there were published two replies 
not favoring the proposition and the discussion was dropped. 

But this subject is important and demands attention, not only 
as a question respecting the correct translation of the inspired 
Word of God, but also as affecting the teachings of that Word on 
the subject of temperance, in the modern use of the term as refer- 
ring to the use or non-use of alcoholic drinks. It is evident that 
if the Bible sanctions the use of alcoholic and hence intoxicating 
wines, the doctrine of total abstinence from such beverages cannot 
stand, as it is not in harmony with Christian truth, which is and 
ever must be the basis of all true reforms. 

And that it is not necessarily presumptuous to question the 
correctness of some of the present renderings of Hebrew and Greek 
terms, usually translated wine, is manifest. Chinese Christians 
naturally understand the Bible, as at present translated, as up- 
holding the use of alcoholic beverages. But chemical science, 
physiological laws, and human history and experience, all condemn 
the use of such drinks, so far as they are alcoholic, as needless or 
positively injurious. We know, therefore, that the present transla- 
tion of some of the terms for wine must be incorrect. Truth is 
always self-consistent, and as God is the author of nature as well as 
of the Bible, his written revelation, when rightly understood, will 
always be in harmony with the correct teachings of science and 
human history. 

In the present article it is proposed to suggest modified 
renderings of only four of the various terms translated wine in the 
Scriptures. These are the Hebrew terms tirosh, yayin and shakar, 
and the Greek term oinos. 

Tirosh occurs thirty-eight times in the Old Testament. In the 
English Authorized Version, twenty-six times it is translated 
“wine,” eleven times “ new-wine,” and once “ sweet-wine.” Taking 
the Delegates’ Version as an illustration for all the Chinese transla- 
tions, thirty-one times it is translated by the ordinary character 
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tsiu, alcoholic liquor, twice it has the same with a word signifying 
good, excellent, qualifying it, and five times it is rendered by 
expressions signifying a spirituous or some fermentable liquor 
newly made. 

As to the proper meaning of tirosh, Dr. Moore, the writer of 
the Article “Wine, Bible,” in Schaff’s Hertzog, calls tirosh a 
“common term for must,” or unfermented juice of the grape. He 
also claims that this is ‘‘the meaning with which tirosh has come 
down to us.” On the other hand, Dr. Lees, in the Temperance Bible 
Commentary, says: ‘‘ Tirosh is not wine at all, but the ‘fruit of 
the vineyard’ in its natural state.” Also Principal Douglas, in 
Fairbairn’s Imperial Bible Dictionary, Article “ Wine and Strong 
Drink,” says: ‘“‘The most general term among those applied to 
the produce of the vine is tirosh, which we translated ‘ vintage- 
fruit.’ ”’ 

And the last writer also supports his position by several strong 
arguments: “(1) ... It is habitually combined with dogan and 
yitzhar, translated ‘corn and oil’ in the Authorized Version, but 
which are to be taken iu a very wide or generic sense, the former as 
including all kinds of grain, and the latter as meaning ‘ orchard- 
fruit,’ though in this fruit a prominent place may be given to the 
fruit of the olive, from which oil (shemen) was extracted. We find 
all the three terms denoting the produce of the field, of the vine- 
yard, and of the orchard, occurring together nineteen times as 
descriptive of the abundance yielded by the good land which the 
Lord gave to Israel. . . (2) It is spoken of as a solid substance, 
gathered like dogan and yitzhar, (Deut. xi. 14.) Like them, and 
also like animal food, it is spoken of as eaten, (Deut. xii. 17.) ... 
(3) The law of the tithes, (Veut. xiv. 22-26,) seems to necessitate 
the interpretation of tivosh so as to include all the vineyard yielded ; 
else a very large and valuable portion of the increase from agricul- 
ture would have escaped being tithed.” 

Dr. Lees also brings conclusive argumerts to establish his 
position, that ¢irosh was not wine at all but the natural products 
of the vineyard. He translates the three terms composing the 
“beautiful triad of blessings—(1) corn-fruit, (2) vine-fruit, (3) 
orchard-fruit ; or, in other words, the produce of the field, vineyard 
and orchard.” 

A further proof that the view of tirosh taken by Dr. Lees and 
Principal Douglas is essentially the correct one, is found in the 
prohibition in Num. vi. 3, 4, against the Nazarites drinking “wine 
and strong drink, . . . vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong 
drink, . . . apy liquor of grapes.” And he was not to eat “ fresh 
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grapes or dried; . . . nothing that is made of the grape vine, 
from the kernels even to the husk” (revised version). It is 
evident that Moses here enumerates all the specific products of the 
grape with which he was acquainted, designing to make his prohibi- 
tion both as specific and complete as possible, and yet, on examining 
his terms, it is found that, while he uses yayin three times, and 
shakar twice, he makes no mention whatever of tirosh. Weare 
forced, therefore, to the conclusion that, in Moses’ time, tirosh 
could not have signified the unfermented juice of the grape, nor 
any other particular product of it, and so did not come within his 
enumeration of specific products, but was a comprehensive term for 
the whole produce of the vineyard. 

For the translation of ¢tirosh, therefore, I would suggest 
4 25 EL Hi Ep u-tao-yuan ch u-ch'an, the produce of the vineyard ; 
and for the “ triad of blessings,” # A Majik akaz 
tH ie ko Cien yu pu-t'ao-yuan ping pai kuo yu chih ch’u-ch*an, the 
produce of the fields, vineyards and orchards. These phrases can 
be modified, or others with similar signification substituted, in 
different places, as the connection and style may require. In some 
cases, the term for grapes simply will do for tirosh, as in Micah vi. 
15, where it says, they shall tread ‘‘tirosh, but shall not drink yayin.” 

Yayin occurs in the Bible one hundred and forty-one times, 
and in the authorized version, in nearly every case, is translated 
‘“‘wine.” In the Delegates’ Version in Chinese it is translated 
less uniformly, but the simple rendering ésiu, alcoholic liquor, 
much predominates over all others. 

In respect to the meaning of yayin, Dr. Moore says: “ For 
grape-juice, when it has undergone the vinous fermentation, the 
proper word is yayin.” Principal Douglas says: “The general 
word for the produce of the vine, when this has been transformed 
into a liquid, is yayin, ‘wine,’ derived, according to the prevalent 
opinion, from a root meaning ‘ to be turbid, to boil up,’ and applied 
to the grape-juice as it rushes foaming into the wine-vat.” And 
further on he states: ‘‘It seems to be used to describe ‘all sorts 
of wine,’ (Neh. v. 18), from the simple grape-juice, or a thickened 
syrup, to the strongest liquors with which the Israelites were 
acquainted.” 

Space will only permit of a brief enumeration of the uses of 
yayin as given by Dr. Lees. (a) It is used sometimes in the sense 
of the vinum pendens of the Latins. . . (b) Yayin, as used very 
frequently for the ‘foaming blood of the grape,’ was . . . probably 
applied to the expressed juice because of its turbid appearance. 

(c) In Prov. ix. 2, 5, yayin seems to point to a boiled wine, or syrup, 
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the thickness of which made it needful to mingle water with it 
before drinking. . . . (d) There was also the yayin mixed with 
drugs of various sorts: the ‘mixed-wine’ of the sensualist, spiced 
and inebriating; a cup of still stronger ingredients, used as the 
emblem of Divine judgments, the ‘cup of malediction’ (Ps. lxxv. 
8). . . . (e) Yayin was also applied to every species of fermented 
grape-juice.” 

Thus it is seen that the view of Dr. Lees and Principal Douglas 
differs materially from that of Dr. Moore, but a careful examination 
of the subject seems to show that their view of the usage of yayin 
is the correct one, the term standing for both the unfermented and 
fermented juice of the grape in all the modes of its preservation 
and use. 

Such being the case, it is evident that there is a difficulty in 
translating the term into Chinese. We have no word in the 
language that will stand for both unfermented and fermented 
drink. And, further, in some places yayin is so used that we can- 
not well decide whether, in the particular case, the reference is to 
the unfermented liquid or the other, or still may not be to both. 

The best suggestion, therefore. that I am able to make is, that 
when yayin is spoken of with approbation, we translate by % 4 }+ 
pu-tao-chih, the juice of the grape, and that when it is referred to 
with disapprobation we translate by # 4j {7H p wt ao-tsiu, grape- 
alcoholic-liquor. And in the doubtful cases I would recommend 
the use of the former term, giving the natural and useful drink the 
benefit of the doubt. 

As aids for guidance in classifying the varying usage of yayin 
and of the other terms, the Temperance Bible Commentary, by Dr. 
F. R. Lees and Rev. Dawson Burns, is of the greatest value. It not 
only gives lists of all the passages where the terms occur in the 
Bible, but also has comments on them. Also schedules of Bible 
texts where wine is referred to, with classification of the reference 
as in approbation or the opposite, are found in the London Edition 
of Dr. Nott’s Temperance Lectures, in Delevan’s Consideration of 
the Temperance Arguinent and History, and in The Bible Testimony 
against Intowicating Wine, by Rev. William Ritchie. Of these, all 
but Nott’s Lectures are published by the National Temperance 
Society of New York, and the Commentary, doubtless, is also 
published in England, so that these helps can be easily obtained. 

Shakar occurs twenty-three times in the Bible, and in the 
authorized version is uniformly rendered ‘strong drink,” except 
in Ps. lxix. 12, where we find “drunkards,” with ‘drinkers of 
strong drink” in the margin, and in Num. xxviii. 7, it is “strong 
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wine.” In the revised version, however, this “strong wine” is 
changed to “strong drink,” probably for the sake of uniformity. 
In the Delegates’ Version it is usually rendered f§ 98% shwn-lao, rich 
alcoholic liquor. 

As to the meaning of the Hebrew term, Dr. Moore calls this 
‘artificial wine,” as differing from yayin, the “natural” or grape- 
wine. He considers it to have always been fermented, and says: 
“It was prepared from grain, apples, honey or dates, and included 
zuthos or beer.” Principal Douglas includes under this term, 
““pomegranate-wine, palm-wine, apple-wine, honey-wine, perhaps 
even beer, for some have identified it with the liquor obtained from 
barley by the Egyptians. But if any single beverage is to be 
selected as most commonly meant by shakar, it is the palm-wine, 
procured easily and abundantly by tapping the tree. When newly 
drawn off it is a delicious, wholesome, and refreshing drink; and 
it is so cheap as to form an important part of the sustenance of the 
people. But in one day’s heat it undergoes a rapid fermentation, 
effervesces, and becomes of such intoxicating power as some of our 
light malt liquors.” Dr. Lees defines shakar as ‘saccharine drink,” 
and says it “is related to the word sugar in all the Indo-Germanic 
languages, and it is still applied throughout the East from India to 
Abyssinia to the palm-sap, the zhaggery made from it, to the date- 
juice and syrup, as well as to sugar and to the fermented palm- 
wine. It has, by usage, grown into a generic term for ‘drinks,’ 
including fresh juices and inebriating liquors, other than those 
coming from the grape.” 

On examining the usage of the term, the view taken by the 
last two authorities seems evidently to be the correct one. And if 
it be so, the mistranslation of the term, both into English and 
Chinese, is apparent. Shakar is no more properly rendered “strong 
drink” than yayin would be, unless it can be shown that it was 
more commonly mixed with potent drugs to increase its power 
of intoxication. It evidently stood for unfermented and sweet 
drinks as well as the fermented, and therefore there are the same 
difficulties in its translation that appear in the case of yayin. 

To translate shakar, I would suggest the phrases Ff #t 7? 
pai-kuo-chi th, hundred-fruits-juice, for the unfermented, and fy 3 7% 
pai-kuo-tsiu, hundred-fruits-alcoholic-liquor, for the fermented, with 
doubtful cases to follow the same rule as in the case of yayin, 
Perhaps the phrase #§ Ht jf chu-kuo-ch'ih, miscellaneous-fruit-juice, 
may be preferred to Ht ff pai-kuo-ch’'th, hundred-fruits-juice, 
etc., though the latter, at Foochow, would have a broader significa- 
tion and could more naturally be interpreted to include drinks 
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prepared from grain, as well as the juices of various. fruits, than 
the other term. 

In treating of the translation of oinos, space requires brevity. 
In the Septuagint Greek and in the New Testament manuscripts, 
this term is used for the unfermented juice of the grape, for the 
same when fermented, and for vinegar. 

According to the Temperance Bible Commentary, page 415, of 
the thirty-eight cases in which tirosh occurs in the Old Testament, 
it is translated in the Septuagint Version by oinos thirty-six times. 
Dr. Moore, as previously quoted, an advocate of the one-wine theory, 
claims that tirosh was “‘ must,” and that this is the traditional 
interpretation of the term. And if this be so, then, adopting his 
theory, we have here oinos used thirty-six times for the unfermented 
juice of the grape. But taking the better view of tirosh as signify- 
ing vintage-fruit, we have so many instances where oinos is used 
like vinwm pendens, the hanging wine, for grapes. And that 
this is a legitimate use of the term is shown by Jer. xl. 10, 
12, where Gedaliah commanded, and Jeremiah says the people 
“gathered (grapes) wine (yayin) and (other) summer fruits very 
much.” In this place the Septuagint has oinos for yayin and 
the reference manifestly is to grapes. Compare also Micah vi. 15, 
where tirosh, translated in the Septuagint by oinos, plainly stands 
for grapes. 

Again, on page 414, the Commentary says: “ All the versions 
translate yayin by oinos” except in the nine cases which are there 
pointed out. Thus in the many cases where yayin stands for unfer- 
mented wine, oinos stands for the same. 

And in the New Testament, the “‘new-wine” of Mat. ix. 17, 
was evidently unfermented. In Schajf’s Hertzog, Article ‘“ Wine- 
making among the Hebrews,” it is said: ‘‘ When skins were used 
to hold new wine, ‘must,’ care had to be taken that the skin was 
also new, lest it should be burst asunder by the fermentation.” 
Although it is not quite certain from this writer’s phraseology 
whether or not he supposed the design was to preserve the new 
wine from fermenting at all,—as was manifestly the case, for no 
new skin-bottle ever could withstand the pressure generated by 
fermenting wine—still, it will be observed that he calls the new 
wine “must,” thus understanding the new wine to be the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape. 

And that the wine made by Christ at Cana, (Jno. ii. 1-11), was 
the sweet natural juice of the grape, such as the Creator makes 
annually through the vine, is also manifest. The miracle consisted 
in changing the water into such wine at once by the Savior’s 
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almighty power, without the ordinary intervention of the vine, and 
it was in this act that he showed forth his Divine glory. 

These two cases are sufficient to illustrate that oznos, in the 
New Testament, sometimes stands for unfermented wine. 

That it also stands for fermented wine is admitted by all and 
needs no discussion. 

It appears also to be used for vinegar in Mark xv. 23, as 
compared with Mat. xxvii. 34, and Psalm lxix. 21. Although the 
text in Matthew seems to have been at fault, and in the revised 
version the “vinegar”? in Matthew is changed into “wine,” thus 
making it correspond with Mark, still, in the Textus Receptus it is 
evident that the same thing is called both wine and vinegar; and 
now, if the “ vinegar” of the revised version, still retained in Psalm 
lxix. 21, is the correct rendering, then the corrected text, as 
compared with the original prophesy in the Psalm, gives us oinos 
for vinegar in both Matthew and Mark. 

Thus we see that oinos in the Scriptures stands for the juice 
of the grape in all stages and conditions of its use. And to 
translate it accurately into Chinese requires the same treatment as 
in the case of yayin in the Old Testament. We must therefore use 
the terms for grape-juice and grape-alcoholic-liquor as in the other 
case, and perhaps in the two passages already mentioned in 
Matthew and Mark translate oinos by the word for vinegar. 

In conclusion, I will only say that if the above plan or some- 
thing like it is not adopted in translating into Chinese the terms 
for wine in the Scriptures, there seems to be no way to render 
them at all faithfully, and the only apparent course left will be 
to transfer the Hebrew terms ¢irosh, yayin and shakar into our 
Chinese Bible, not attempting to translate them, and then use 
yayin for oinos also. Of course, we could then teach the Chinese the 
correct usage of the terms and convey to them the right sense. 

And for this latter course there is good authority. The trans- 
lators of the Septuagint Version transferred shakar in the Greek 
form of sikera, and Luke followed their example in the 15th of the 
1st chapter of his Gospel. In the Vulgate also it is transferred in 
the Latin form of sicera. 

At any rate, let us not go on misinterpreting and mistranslat- 
ing God’s pure and holy Word. 
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The Duty of Christian Missions to the Upper Classes of China. 


BY REV. GILBERT REID, M.A. 
[Continued from page 402.] 
QUESTION III—WHAT IS THE NATURE OF 
THE DUTY? 

Ge establishment of a duty and the analysis of its nature are 

matters preliminary and theoretical. The one of vital import 
is the consideration of the methods for discharging the duty. The 
former we have already considered in respect to our theme, and 
we hope so completely and minutely that even the most biased 
opponent will be inclined to approve. Whether such be the case 
or not, we should no longer defer the real practical issues. 

Viewing the present status of mission-work in China, the most 
essential requirement for dealings with the upper classes is the 
general rule: watch for every opportunity to show friendliness 
and create friendliness. This rule is important and fundamental, 
for the conditions are by no means the same in all parts of even one 
land. A striking difference would be the work with the upper class 
in a treaty-port and that in the interior. Also that in a district or 
prefectural city and that in a provincial or metropolitan capital. 
Sometimes friendship may be first established with the scholars, 
sometimes with the officials, and again with the native gentry. 
Even friendliness with the masses may at times be an aid, as a 
means of diminishing unpopularity or misunderstanding. Several 
foreigners by specially informing themselves on topics that prove 
of interest and importance to high officials have thereby secured 
considerable influence. Foreigners in the Imperial Customs service 
do not confine themselves to mere routine of office-work ; and so 
missionaries, seeking primarily the welfare of the people and the 
advancement of the nation, should not content themselves with the 
mere routine of mission-work. Everything that tends directly or 
indirectly to uplift, reform or save, should be cherished and utilized. 

The general object and spirit having been stated, certain 
particulars may now be specified. 

Of these the first one is the medical work. This work knows 
no class, the Hanlin or the mute, the beggar or the Viceroy. 
Broad in spirit, it reveals true Christianity, and removes opposition 
and prejudice. In our present discussion we only emphasize one 
phase. Incidents from every hospital in the land could be drawn, 
but we only need to cite the work of Drs. Dudgeon and Pritchard 
among a few of the prominent families of Peking, Dr. Mackenzie 
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and Dr. Howard King in securing the munificent patronage of 
Viceroy and Lady Li, Dr. Kerr in Canton aided not only by foreign 
donations but annually by the leading officials, and the hospitals in 
Shanghai, Hankow, Soochow, Nanking, Hangchow and Foochow. 
Where others fail to enter, the physician sometimes succeeds, and 
this, too, without any particular regard to his manner or his creed. 

A second specification is the formation and distribution of a 
scientific and religious literature. Under this head, so thoroughly 
discussed by abler men, there is a need at present of popular 
rudimentary treatises on the different sciences, somewhat like those 
which Dr. Edkins is now issuing from the press of T’ung-wén 
College. Also, as still more noticeable, there is a great need of 
religious books of a more scholarly and robust nature. At present 
Dr. Martin’s “ Evidences of Christianity,’ Dr. Williamson’s 
“Nat. Theology” and ‘Life of Christ,” Faber’s ‘Com. on 
Mark,” and “The Removal of Doubts,” prepared by native 
Christians, are about the only religious works that one would dare 
to consider a respectable present to an influential and scholarly 
man. “Tracts and booklets,” however multitudinous and however 
suited for the average scholar, are not in demand for the higher 
literati, hypercritical of the Christian religion. The books already 
prepared that are the most acceptable to the better scholars, and are 
at the same time conducive to breadth, morality, and enlightenment, 
if not to conversion, are such as Dr. Allen’s “China and Her 
Neighbours,” Sheffield’s ‘‘ Universal History,” Faber’s “ Civiliza- 
tion” and Dr. Martin’s “International Law.” Dr. Edkins has 
said, “ Through the efforts of Dr. Martin the works of Wheaton, 
Woolsey, and Bluntschli, have been translated and published, and 
we know that they have produced a good effect in many ways in 
modifying the opinions of the Chinese official class.” By presenta- 
tion to personal friends or by distribution at the provincial and 
metropolitan examinations, incalculable good may be accomplished 
in reaching the ruling minds of the nation. 

A third specification is the educational work. This work has 
already been a prominent feature of mission policy, well exemplified 
in the St. John’s College and the Methodist College of Shanghai, 
the St. John’s at Ningpo, the Methodist School at Foochow, the 
Presbyterian High School in Shantung, and the late project of Dr. 
Happer for a University at Canton. These are supported by 
Mission funds, and meant to raise up Christian men. In this 
respect they are a necessity and a blessing. At present, owing to 
the new attitude in the Chinese Government, a new opportunity 
will more and more be presented to reach men of degree and of the 
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better families. Chinese and Western education are to be combined 
in the literary examinations, denationalization is to be avoided. 
Mathematics, of all the sciences, stands foremost. The Imperial 
College under Dr. Martin is to be the supreme institution in the 
Western education. There is opening up a work in China which 
the Church in Japan has only in part succeeded to accomplish. 
After Peking the next position to be seized will be each of the 
provincial capitals; and should it not be our desire, that though 
Missionary Societies may not deem it fitting to support this form of 
education, Christian men of education may be induced to occupy 
beforehand all these centres, and so by precluding scepticism and 
overcoming superstition, prove the handmaid of the Church ? Over 
2,000 young men in the colleges of America have indicated a 
willingness to enter on mission-work, and while the majority may 
further graduate from the theological seminaries and enter on 
direct evangelistic work, would it not be grand to secure others of 
them at once for this new sphere of high education in China? In 
the memorial to the throne occur these words: ‘‘ With regard to 
scholars of the second and third grades, as also mandarins of the 
lower ranks, we request Your Majesty to open the portals and 
admit them to be examined as candidates, that we may have a 
larger number from whom to select men of ability for the public 
service.” With the change in the spirit of the Government, there 
should likewise be modifications in the methods of the Church. 
The progress on the one side demands a progress on the other. 

A fourth specification is that of social calls. While at the ports 
such a work may be accomplished by the observance of foreign 
ways and thought; in the interior there should be an appreciation 
of Chinese thought, and an observance of Chinese etiquette. The 
reason for the latter is that so strongly stated by Sir Richard Steele 
in the Spectator: “No man ought to have the esteem of the 
rest of the world for any actions which are disagreeable to those 
maxims which prevail as the standards of behaviour in the country 
wherein he dwells.” So Dr. Nevius, in referring to work among 
the officials of China, has said: ‘‘It is obvious that this kind of work 
is attended with peculiar difficulty, and requires special preparation, 
particularly in acquainting one’s-self with Chinese etiquette.” This 
advice is all-important, and yet how frequently has the idea been 
characterised as an eccentricity. One country may be pushing, pro- 
gressive unceremonious America; and the other proud, exclusive 
conservative China,—the two in sentiment and etiquette well-nigh 
at antipodes. In fact, all Oriental politeness seems to an Occident 
cringing; and Occidental politeness—even if such is supposed to 
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exist—seems to an Oriental loose and disrespectful. In either case 
the reality is different from the seeming. Chinese etiquette as 
performed by a foreigner is not by any means cringing, but teaches 
self-respect as well as respect to others. The etiquette must be 
reciprocal,—of mutual independence and mutual respect. If such 
fails to be the result, better to keep along in manly dignity, waiting 
for a Chinese observance of Chinese principles. 

To know the exact forms of Chinese ceremony and personal 
address, and to be familiar with polite expressions, one should 
secure the aid of a person familiar with Chinese official life, rather 
than one noted for mere scholarship. What forms are in conformity 
with the Chinese and yet applicable to a Western scholar, or how 
far these forms should be modified in order to make personal 
acquaintance possible, will require much inquiry and discrimination. 

In the proper observance of the Chinese code of etiquette, 
social calls, if made at all, must be inaugurated by the missionary 
himself. In this feature there is a similarity to the practice in the 
foreign communities in China. The stranger must make the first 
call. The rank of the person to be visited will determine the 
degree of respect to be observed. In general, the higher the 
official, the more the need of strict adherence to Chinese rules of 
ceremony. 

The first persons to be visited are the officials in power, and 
this, if done with caution and propriety, will meet with more or less 
of success. ‘Then come the native gentry. As these gentlemen 
have been even more neglected than the officials, and are generally 
of a more hostile and prejudiced mind, it is uncertain how their 
acquaintance can be formed. If known to be friendly and the 
sentiment of the people at large is also friendly, the strict rule 
requiring the stranger to take the initiative may also be heeded 
here. If, however, there is a decided barrier, observance of Chinese 
etiquette, however essential, will probably fail to open the door of 
the house or heart. 

One useful means to secure interest and make acquaintance, 
and so prepare the way for the interchange of calls, is to fit up 
in handsome Chinese style a book-depository and reading-room, 
provided with a guest-room, or still better an extensive polytechnic 
with which may be connected a lecture-hall, where lectures may 
be given from time to time. It should also be remembered that 
many officials with whom we come in contact, will in time return to 
their own homes, and there be classed as the gentry. The gentry 
of to-day were the conservative officials of the past, and the officials 
of to-day will be the gentry of the future. 
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The aim should always be to reach the highest first, whether of 
village elders and men of degree in the country, or local magistrate 
in a district city, or of the governor in a provincial capital. The 
higher one effects a social relationship, the more extensive will be 
the succeeding usefulness. 

Closely connected with the intercourse of a social nature, there 
exists as a fifth specification the intercourse for purposes of public 
business. Of the part that missionaries take in such matters there 
are needed a few explanations. 

First of all it is desirable that matters of business should be 
such as are plainly of benefit to the people and of interest to the 
officials. ‘Troublesome business should be avoided, except in critical 
cases, and then not until patience has had a full trial. Personal 
protection, litigation, persecution cases, and property questions, 
however inevitable in organized work, are in themselves hardly a 
help, and yet if managed with respectfulness and moderation, with 
a due regard for past customs and ideas, may be the entering wedge 
for more congenial consultation. That missionaries in the interior 
will necessarily have to hold relations with Chinese officials is 
evident, but how this may be best accomplished can only be deter- 
mined by experience. It should always be the aim to so consult the 
convenience of the officials by well-directed plans, that important 
matters may not be cast aside as an interference. If there is a time 
when no business is on hand, then peace may be so strongly 
established that troubles of the future may be largely prevented. 
It is a false idea that officials should be ignored till trouble lies at 
the door. In fact, much of the opposition to missionaries is due 
to the fact that all that is known of them is as emersed in riots— 
certainly not a very high commendation for Christianity. Whether 
all missionaries in a place should alike seek such relations with 
officials, or whether particular persons should represent the rest, will 
largely be determined by the circumstances of the time and place. 
As a general principle, amid the large number of undertakings 
and in so large a field, with a regard to economy of forces and 
time, division of labor is desirable, and here only needs further 
application. 

Secondly, in public business there should also be a clear 
understanding of the distinction between the policy of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries and the Protestant missionaries. Owing to 
the political nature of the Roman Catholic Church, not only in 
China, but in all lands, it has seemed to many that the Protestant 
missionary, in order to maintain the spiritual nature of the Church, 


shuuld avoid not only public dealings with officials, but should hold 
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for the present the attitude of indifference. There is demanded, 
however, no extreme policy of neglect, especially so long as difficul- 
ties inevitably arise which must be managed by some one. 

According to the policy heretofore adhered to by the Roman 
Catholic Church, the different provinces of China are divided among 
the different Orders of the Church; Bishops are appointed by the 
Pope; the Pope is regarded as holding a position similar to that 
of an Emperor, and the Bishops similar to that of Governor. The 
Bishop adopts, therefore, the style and rank of a High Mandarin. 
In many places the Bishop in going to the yamens wears a button 
of Ist or 2nd rank, rides in a sedan-chair of four or even eight 
bearers, and is accompanied by outriders and runners. Such a 
policy has both advantages and evils. The possibility of native 
officials dealing with particular persons in the Church on church 
affairs is highly acceptable, and by such a method facility of inter- 
course is promoted. ‘The particular kind of power possessed by the 
Bishop is also a matter of respect. The adoption of official style 
and rank with all the distinctive marks of Imperial authority is 
apt to arouse jealousy. ‘The dictatorial management of persecution 
cases, though generally permitted in the past, is yet offensive. The 
shielding of lawless persons, the claim to a protectorate over all 
native Christians, and the assumption of political as well as spiritual 
power,—these are the special causes of friction and opposition. It 
should, however, at the same time be acknowledged, that sometimes 
in spite of these features, and at other times because of these very 
features, the Roman Catholic Church has established a relationship 
with the Chinese officials,—a relationship which afterwards has been 
granted to Protestants as well. Futhermore, that what might 
appear as an assumption in a representative of any of the Protestant 
Churches, might be the right of a Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church, if the policy of that Church be granted as sound. 

What now should be the attitude of the Protestant missionary ? 
May not the wisest policy be one which conforms to moderation, 
avoiding all the evils of the Roman Catholic policy, and accepting 
all the good? Certainly the missionary should assume no official 
rank—unless actually possessing such, should countenance no law- 
less persons, withdraw from Chinese authority no native converts, 
and plead for no one persecuted for other than righteousness’ 
sake. If he adopt the Chinese costume, he will be able to conform 
to Chinese etiquette, dressing in the official garments, which more 
properly are merely a dress-suit, and which are always worn on 
visits of ceremony by scholars as well as officials. Being a guest, the 
missionary is entitled to respect, and he in turn should conform to 
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the manners of his accomplished host. Being a scholar with a 
literary degree, and belonging to the professional class, he is in 
many countries the equal of persons of political rank, while in 
China he would also be regarded with special honor. Futhermore 
he is the delegate of a Church, though not of King or Pope, the 
representative of a large body of people, and by no means a mere 
private individual. The main thing desired is that the missionary as 
a missionary, ard not as a political agent, should be duly recognized. 

Thirdly, the public affairs of missionaries have also a close 
relation to the efforts of consuls and diplomats. The frequent 
aid that has been rendered by Representatives of the different 
Governments, the missionary should not fail to appreciate. In 1844 
by the intervention of the French Representative, M. Lagrené, the 
Kmperor removed disabilities from the Roman Catholic Church, but 
prohibited the foreign priests from going beyond the five ports. 
In 1845 by the intervention of the British Representative, Sir John 
Davis, the same privileges were granted the Protestant missionaries. 
From this time forth the Roman Catholic missionaries began to go 
into the interior with the tacit consent of many of the officials. 
Later on the Protestant missionaries followed the same precedent. 
In 1858 and 1860 appeared the different treaties tolerating 
Christianity, while in the French treaty there was a clause intro- 
duced into the Chinese text with the knowledge and consent of the 
Chinese Representative, whereby French missionaries were granted 
the right to purchase property in all the provinces. Some of the 
treaties, either then or later on, stated the full right to propagate 
Christianity in the interior with full protection of the authorities. 
In 1862 there appeared the Rescript of Prince Kung and the 
Chinese Foreign Office on the basis of a previous Edict of the 
Emperor. This Rescript has these words: ‘As missionaries are 
not Mandarins, they cannot take part in other matters, public or 
private, or protect their proselytes, but whereas they are well 
disposed men, and are in their own country greatly respected of 
others ; and whereas their first object is to instruct men to do good, 
they must be treated with more than usual high consideration.” 
The right of petition to the local authorities was also granted. 
By the year 1881, through the intervention of the United States 
Representative, Hon. James Angell, similar rights as contained in 
this Rescript were allowed Protestants by the Chinese Foreign 
Office. In the years 1882 and 1886 the Fcreign Office issued orders 
tu all the provinces, on the basis of an Edict of the Emperor, 
enjoining the protection of the converts aud chapels of the Roman 


Catholic Church. 
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Notwithstanding all this aid, troubles still continue to arise in 
the interior, both for the missionary and the convert. In order to 
present such matters to the authorities, it neither seems necessary 
nor desirable to appoint consuls for the interior, nor to appoint 
missionaries to act in the capacity of consuls. Now and then it will 
be found possible for ministers or consuls to help strengthen the 
status of missionaries with the native officials by introduction or 
recommendation, just as happens with merchants and representa- 
tives of syndicates. Instead of the missionary or convert presenting 
their grievances to the foreign official, the way may be so opened 
that this may be done with the native official, and with an equal 
assurance of gaining redress. Thus the missionary will less and 
less annoy consuls and ministers, and the Christian Church will 
appear more and more as the Church of China. 

Such are some of the ways for Christian Missions to reach the 
upper classes of China. If many missionaries seek the common 
people, should not some at least seek in a special way the upper 
classes? Should not efforts in this direction meet with sympathy, 
encouragement and aid, rather than with coldness and indifference, 
frustration and criticism? A disagreement with a few minor points 
that have been advanced should not cause a rejection of the whole 
line of argument. Realizing a duty—the duty is already half per- 
formed. ‘‘ Comprehension,” says Prof. Huxley, “is more than half 
way to sympathy.” 

The Church in its evangelization aims to do everything, but 
each one can only do a part. In general harmony there is individual 
speciality. For one to insist that a class shall be neglected by the 
Church is plainly untenable. And for one to insist that he him- 
self—rather than the Church—will work for all, is plainly impossi- 
ble, for no man since the time of our Saviour can rightly be 
regarded as a universal genius. 

One sows and another reaps, but both “may rejoice together.” 
The efforts of to-day bespeak the triumphs of the future. The labor 
for one affects the multitude. The course is ever forward; the era 
is that of progress. The Church, undivided by time as unbroken 
by death, moves forward with radiant faith, as with the swing and 
stride of a giant’s strength it transforms nations, overpowers thrones, 
turns art, music and learning into its service, chastens the rich and 
uplifts the poor, serves with the meuial and rules in the ruler, and 
by hidden voices speaking to all, vindicates the sovereignty of the 
Divine, who with illimitable sway shall reign over all and in all dwell. 
Then shall be fulfilled the song sung 2,500 years ago, ‘ Gentiles 
shall come to Thy light, and kings to the brightness of Thy rising.” 
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The One-Wine Theory and the Bible. 

BY MR. THOMAS HUTTON. 
NE of the leading characteristics of true men is their love to 
see things as they are. We like to see a true likeness of our 
mother, without the artist’s unnatural colouring, though her face 
may be wrinkled with age, aud her mouth may have lost its 
symmetry. We know that “no lie is of the truth.” Pious frauds 
are to be hated as much or even more than any other. I trust that 
it is a love for the truth—for the right interpretation of Holy 
Scripture—that leads me to pen this reply to Mr. Hartwell’s well 
meant article in the July number of the Recorder. I credit Mr. 
Hartwell with the same love of truth. This gentleman implies in 
what he has written that the character of Christ, of Jehovah, and 
of the inspired writers of the Bible generally, are entirely consistent 
and compatible only so far as his “two-wine” theory is true. 
IT hope Mr. Hartwell, and all servants of God in China, accept the 
glorious impeccability of God a priori. It does not seem wise to 
leave open to question the divine attributes of the Ever Blessed 
One. “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all ”—but this 

cannot be affirmed of the ‘ two-wine”’ theory. 

It is true that according to Leviticus x. 9, the high priest and 
his sons were for ever forbidden to take wine or strong drink when 
they went into the tabernacle of the congregation. It is not 
disputed that the liquor referred to in this passage was not intoxi- 
cating, but this same passage teaches that at other times they were 
allowed to take the drink, and that they had been taking it. But 
were not Aaron and his sons most holy? And if the intoxicating 
drink which these consecrated men were allowed to take at other 
times was not reckoned among the holy things, if it was an unclean 
thing, they would by it, as by touching a dead body, have been 
defiled. It is quite reasonable to suppose that Moses licensed and 
regulated the sale and use of intoxicating drink, for it is admitted 
by all that he sanctioned and regulated slavery, a practise which 
does not stand so high, morally, to-day as ‘the manufacture, use 
and sale of intoxicating wines.” ‘The question is asked,—‘ Has the 
Creator and Benefactor of men treasured up anywhere in His 
infinite store-house of nature a single glass of alcoholic wine ?” 
Certainly not, nor yet non-alcoholic wine. Few things are used in 
their raw state. The doctors tell us that we ought to. boil the water 
before we drink it. 

But the Creator and Benefactor of men has treasured up some 


very dangerous things in his infinite store-house of nature. He 
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made and sustains the king of the forest. The bite of the serpent 
and the sting of the adder used so powerfully in Proverbs to 
describe results of wine-drinking, are immediately the outcome of 
His handiwork. What about the opium poppy too? Its juice is 
not as harmless as the blood of the grape. 

Several passages are quoted from Scripture where the word 
wine is used figuratively. An argument is drawn from these 
quotations to support the two-wine theory, from the notion that 
alcoholic wine could only be used incongruously and mockingly to 
set forth spiritual blessings. Those figures, as I think, lose their 
force of illustrative power if they do not refer to alcoholic wine. 
Such wine gives energy, revives the spirits, and is recommended for 
those that are ready to perish, and for those that are of heavy heart. 
“Wine on the lees well refined ” would certainly be intoxicating, 
but this is what is used in Scripture to illustrate the feast which the 
Lord provides. Why is the word spirit in common use at the 
present day as a name for intoxicating liquors? With reference 
to our Lord turning water into wine, Eadie (Bible Cyclopadia) 
says,—‘‘ Whether the wine into which our Saviour miraculously 
changed the water at Cana possessed the intoxicating principle or 
not we cannot know, nor would a decision of the question in the 
least degree affect the character of the transaction any more than 
it would affect the prescription of the apostle to Timothy. At the 
same time the word employed has no epithet attached to it to note 
any difference between it and the liquor commonly known by the 
same designation. And the process by which the juice of grapes, 
apples, pears, &c., preserves itself by fermentation, is as kindly and 
benevolently provided as the process by which those fruits them- 
selves come to maturity.” (See article on Wine). 

Jesus said, “There is nothing from without a man that entering 
into him can defile him, but the things which come out of him, 
those are they that defile him.” It is uot inconsistent for me to be 
a total abstainer because the use of intoxicating liquors was lawful 
in Bible times. Against total abstinence there is no law. All things 
are lawful but all things are not expedient. “It is good [but not a 
commandment] neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 
God forbid that anyone should take license from what I write to 
indulge in wine, or any other lawful but inexpedient and unnecessary 
luxury. ‘No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God.” In view 
of the temporal and spiritual need around us, so inadequately met 
at present, how good it is, and pleasing to the Saviour too, to deny 
one’s-self everything costing money that is not absolutely necessary. 
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Note on Acts xi. 21. 
BY REV. M. L. STIMPSON. 


_— bread out of a poor man’s mouth” is a common 

enough occurrence, but to unblushingly take a text out of 
the preacher’s lips is a new style of affront and robbery. The 
English version of Acts xi. 21, had suggested to me what I thought 
would be a timely and pertinent discourse to our recent converts, 
on the example afforded to them of faithfulness to opportunity with- 
out respect of persons in preaching the Gospel. But to my surprise 
all the Chinese versions so far as I have examined them perpetuate 
the lame chronological criticism of some ancient copyist who 
expanded éAAnvag into éAAquorde. The sense thus required makes 
verses 20 and 21 peculiarly and uselessly redundant, while on the 
face of them v. 21 states something additional to v. 20, and so 
peculiarly interesting as to call forth the delegation of Barnabas by 
the central Church at Jerusalem to visit Antioch and examine into 
the state of things thus recorded. 

The thoughts which had thus occurred to me I was glad 
enough to find supported by a judgment so reliable as that of the 
late Dr. Cowles—(commentary in loco). As for the textual critics, 
Bloomfield, who I am willing to think was not very great, gives an 
interesting but weak defence of the expanded reading. But 
Tischendorf (8th ed.), Lechler (in Lange, 2nd ed.), Alford (7th ed.) 
and Westcott and Hort all sustain the reading éAAnvac. Lange 
gives a critical note amplified by the translator showing the weight 
of manuscript authority, (which if numbers make weight is for the 
expanded reading), but citing several other critics as supporting the 
latter reading, among them Griesbach and Meyer. 

Beside these, Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, Kurtz’s 
Church History, Fisher’s Beginnings of Christianity, and the text 
of the Revised English, all support this reading. Lange says, 
“Internal reasons decide unconditionally in favor of éAAnvac. 
Thus, though different views may be expressed as to the chrono- 
logical precedence of this event and of the baptism of Cornelius, the 
weight of the best Christian scholarship is given to the fact that 
these unauthenticated Christian, Greek-speaking Jews, of their 
own motice, either with or without the inspiration of God’s dealings 
with Cornelius, did preach Christ the Saviour to devout heathen 
and with the success evidenced by God’s peculiar acceptance of 
their efforts. 
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But the Chinese versions—by Dr. Medhurst, the Peking Com- 
mittee, and Mr. John—all follow the marginal reading, and my 
spoiled sermon waits for the circulation of a more sensible transla- 
tion. For one, I hope the editors of the other and forthcoming easy 
Wen-li version will not ‘perpetuate this robbery of the native 
church of the force of so inspiring an example of evangelistic 
activity. 





The One-Wine Theory and the Bible. 
BY REV. E. WACHTER. 
Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et paviter dogmata quisque sua. 
Bw) THOUGHT of this saying of Werenfels when I had read 

Rev. C. Hartwell’s article on ‘The One-Wine Theory and 
the Bible,” in the July number of the Recorder. For it is apparent 
that the writer believes in the dogma that the manufacture, sale 
and use of alocholic wine is evil, z.c. sin; and he turns to the Book 
to prove his doctrine. Surely neither Jehovah nor Jesus would 
tolerate or sauction an evil (sin). Consequently where the Scriptures 
allow or command the use of wine, it is unfermented wine, when 
wine is prohibited it must be because of the alcohol it contains. 
Thus the writer reads two kinds of wine into the Bible. 

Jehovah commanded the use of wine at meat-offerings; but 
where is the text which shows that the priests partook of that wine ; 
the Bible mentions only the pouring out of the wine; so does 
Josepkus (Ant. B. IIT. cix. 4.) 

If the law forbade the priests to drink wine (alcoholic) in the 
temple, I infer that the use of the same kind of wine was not 
forbidden at other places; if it was, then the law prohibiting its use 
in the temple has no meaning. Can the advocates of the new theory 
explain the difficulty ? There is no incompatibility in Jehovah’s 
commands concerning drink-offerings; for, as I said, the wine of 
the drink-offering was poured about the altar. The priests were 
prohibited from drinking wine in the temple (or while they wore 
the priestly garments.—Josephus, Ant. B. III. exii. 2), because the 
drinking of wine at sacrifices was a heathen practice. Moreover, the 
“fat and the wine” “belong to the Divine Being exclusively.”— 
Deut. xxxil. 38. 
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The writer thinks that if in Is. lv. the wine is to be under- 
stood as alcoholic wine, a difficulty in the use of this language is 
obvious. How so? Why cannot alcoholic wine be an emblem of 
saving grace? Is it more difficult to be believed than the fact that 
the serpent, the emblem of sin and death, in also a type of the 
Redeemer and an emblem of life, not only in the Bible—the serpent 
in the wilderness—but with almost all the nations of the earth. 

The writer’s description of the miracle at Cana is drawn from 
his own imagination. He has not proved that our Lord made four 
barrels of “strong” alcoholic wine; even if it could be proved that 
the miraculous wine was from the first run of the grape juice, the 
proof that it was “strong” wine would still be wanting. Our Lord 
made four barrels of strong alcoholic wine—four barrels of wine— 
four barrels of sin; the more wine the more sin. This statement 
seems too appalling to be credible: God made alcoholic wine 
contrary to the dogma of Rev. C. Hartwell that it is derogatory 
to Christ’s spotless character, because the sale and use of alcoholic 
wine is an evil (sin). No wonder that good men have tried to lessen 
the objections to the alleged conduct of Christ. Whole christendom 
for 1800 years has held views opposed to Mr. Hartwell’s doctrine. 
And when the Christians at Corinth used wine at the Lord’s supper 
to excess, even Paul did not forbid the use of the alcoholic wine, 
which no doubt he would have done had he considered its use as an 
evil (sin)—1 Cor. xi. 20-22. 

Our Lord probably drank alcoholic wine, for the Jews called 
him a wine-bibber—Matt. xi. 19. The fermented juice of the 
grape is called wine by all nations; and the burden of the proof 
that it cannot be alcoholic wine in this case lies with the Rev. C. 
Hartwell. 

Even if Christ made and used intoxicating wine it is quite 
consistent for Christians to advocate total abstinence. Every one 
knows that Christ was not married, neither was Paul; and Paul’s 
utterances in favor of the unmarried state are very strong. Yet no 
Christian thinks for a moment that it is inconsistent for Christians 
to enter the married state. True, there were sects who abstained 
from marriage because they looked upon it as an evil, just as there 
were some, the Encratites, and as there are people now, who abstain 
from intoxicating wine for the same reason. 
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an Hemoriam.—Mrs. Wm. Wills. 


BY REV. C. SPURGEON MEDHURST. 


SIATIC Cholera, which annually claims so many victims among 
the Chinese, has recently seized one of our missionary ladies 
as its lawful prey. Mrs. Wm. Wills, the beloved wife of Rev. W. 
Wills, late of Hangchow and Shanghai, and now working in con- 
nection with the English Baptist Mission in Shantung, succumbed 
to the dreaded cholera, at Chefoo, on the ninth anniversary of her 
wedding day, the 8th September last, having laboured in China for 
ten years. Shortly before her death she summoned some of her 
servants to her bed-side and endeavoured to exhort them to repent- 
ance, and to turn to the Saviour. In her weakness she relapsed 
into the Ningpo dialect with which the early portion of her mission- 
ary career had made her familiar, and her address had therefore to 
be subsequently translated into Mandarin by her husband, for the 
benefit of the listeners. 

The following day Mrs. Wills was laid to rest in the Chefoo 
cemetery, where so many other departed missionaries await the 
resurrection morn. ‘There was a large attendance of sympathizing 
mourners, including a number of Mrs. Wills’s old Hangchow 
friends, who were on their way to the Presbyterian synod at T’ung- 
chow Fu. At the conclusion of the funeral service, which was 
conducted by Dr. Douthwaite, of the China Inland Mission, Rev. A. 
Williamson, D.D., of Shanghai directed the attention of the 
assembled company to Him who is the “ Resurrection and the 
Life.”—“‘ We lay our dear sister down in the full hope of the 
glorious resurrection—the next life, which is eternal life. This is 
but the emptiness of death, but the door into real life, and ‘absent 
from the body we are present with the Lord.’ ‘ Blessed are the 
dead from henceforth,’ from the moment they die. ‘ Whether we 
live we live unto the Lord, and whether we die we die unto the 
Lord.’ ‘Let us therefore comfort one another with these words,’ 
and with the thought of the eternal life into which our departed 
sister has now entered, and the hope of a glorious resurrection, and 
the resurrection life beyond.” After Dr. Williamson had feelingly 
commended the bereaved husband and three motherless babes to 
the tender Father of all mercies, Rev. Hunter Corbett, D.D., 
addressed the Chinese spectators, and asked them to join him in 
prayer, and so this touching and impressive service was brought 
to a close. 
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Notes on Missionary Subjects—No. 4. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS, D.D. 
THE LAND OF SINIM. 


N translations of the Old Testament it would, I think, be 
well to abandon the identification of Sinim in Is. xlix. 12, 
with # Dzin, the dynasty which ruled B.C. 249 to 202. It would 
be better to take the Buddhist term 3 }f} China, as commonly used 
in the Buddhist literature of China and Japan. This is a regularly 
made transcription from the Sanscrit word China found in the 
Books of Indian Buddhism, as also in the Laws of Manou, which 
was written before the Buddhist period and belongs to about B.C. 
900. We know from the Old Testament that the navigation of the 
Indian Ocean was in full activity a thousand years before Christ, 
and from Babylonian documents we can infer that it was in full 
activity two thousand years before Christ. The Indian words in 
use for countries lying to the eastward became familiar to Semitic 
navigators, and China would become known by its Sanscrit name, 
and not by any Chinese name. Here lies the real solution of the 
whole question, Who were the Sinim spoken of in Isaiah? Our 
translations have been burdened long enough with the unmanage- 
able word 4 Dzin, whose chronology as a dynasty is a stumbling 
block, unless a very small feudal state in north-west China can be 
supposed to have given its name to the whole country. Missionaries 
would find it a complete escape from these difficulties to render 
Sinim by & #§ Chi-na, the most approved Buddhist term. 

The word Sinim is explained by Fiirst and Gesenius as China. 
Gesenius thinks that if the writer of the 49th chapter of Isaiah 
lived at Babylon he would in that city, then almost the metropolis 
of Asia, be in a position to know China. At what time the name 
Sin, he adds, was first given to the Chinese by the other nations of 
Asia, and whence it was derived, is not certainly known, and the 
opinions of writers on this subject differ. Gesenius is puzzled by 
the statement that the name T'sin (¥), as a dynasty, occurs first in 
B.C. 246, as stated by Du Halde and Abel Remusat. It is unfor- 
tunate that this great Hebraist did not know that the name, as 
descriptive of Shensi and Kansu, is found as far back as B.C. 769, 
when T'sin-siang-kung was for services rendered made an earl 
(Pek) and became a regular feudal lord under the Chow emperor. 
Before this, as may be seen in Legge’s Prolegomena to Chun Tsew, 
page 110, the name existed as far back as to B.C. 856, but at that 
time it meant a small kingdom in the north-west of China. 
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The old sound of ¥ is beyond question dzin, and it is so 
different from the Sanscrit Ohina that it never occurred to the 
Buddhist translators to identify it with the Indian word. They use 
as transcriptions for China 3 HH or Hf FH or BHA or H FF as 
given in Eitel’s Handbock. The Buddhists are right in not regard- 
ing China, the Indian word, as taken from Dzin. Hitel does not 
speak decidedly on this point. 

In Julien’s Methode pour Transcrire, for the character %} tsi, 
old sound dzi, the Sanscrit equivalent is dji. For # dzak, the 
Sanscrit is da. For #€ dzat the Sanscrit is cha. The last of these 
is an irregularity. On the whole, dz as an initial is not selected by 
the Buddhists for the ch of Sanscrit. They prefered to transfer 
their word. 

The word occurs in the Laws of Manou in the following 
manner,—‘ By the omission of the Sacraments and by the infre- 
quency of the visits of Brahmins, the following races of Kshatryas 
have descended by degrees in this world to the rank of Sudras. 
They are the Pondrakas, the Odras, the Dravidas, the Kambodjas, 
the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Paradas, the Pahlavas, the Chinas, the 
Kivatas, the Daradas, and the Khasas.”’ 

Among these the Pahlavas are the Persians, the Sacas are the 
Sak tribes of Turkestan in old Chinese history, the Kambodjas are 
the Cambodians, the Yavanas are the Greeks, the Dravidas are the 
Tamil and Y'elugu speaking races of southern India. It seems quite 
evident that the Hindu writer regarded these races as Kshatryas, 
because of their political development, as constituting in each case 
powerful states and as having descended to the Sudra caste because 
the pure rites and teaching of the Brahmins were wanting among 
them. This passage shews that the Hindoos had, when it was writ- 
ten, already become acquainted with the outer world and were not, 
as in the Veda period, ignorant of the customs of foreign nations. 

In Poole’s Synopsis, A.D. 1679, Sinim is by some writers 
explained as Sinai, the desert of Sin and the people to the South of 
Judea called Sinaci. Junius prefers to understand it of the Chinese, 
because it seems to be very emphatic. But Grotius objects to this 
that the Chinese are in Hebrew Tsinim, rather than Sinim. This 
objection raised by Grotius does not amount to much, because the 
soft Indian ch not being a Semitic sound there would be some 
persons who would imitate it by enunciating ¢s and others by 
enunciating s. 

We are not to look for the origin of the Indian name for China 
in any Chinese word. It sprang up in India or in Indo-Chinese 
countries. This is all we now know on the subject. 
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The familiar appearance of 3 #§} China, is much in its favour. 
It is not only used on the margin of translations from Sanscrit, but 
on that of the works of Chinese Buddhists. It occurs, for instance, 
in the form & Hf} HE He ‘Chinese treatises,” on each leaf of the 
writings of eminent Chinese Buddhists in certain well-printed 
editions. 
The use of Indian words in the Hebrew Bible for articles of 
commerce, as kinnamon and kidda for cinnamon and cassia, is well 
known. These words both occur in Exodus, and this fact shews 
how early the navigation of the Indian Ocean affected the Hebrew 
language. The kwei-hwa or cassia of the Chinese is probably 
the source of the Ceylon cassia and cinnamon. But the Indo- 
Chinese countries share with China in the profit derived from the 
sale of these articles. It was this trade, with that of gold and other 
precious things, that originated the commerical prosperity of the 
Indian Ocean, and led to the Hebrew prophet knowing the Indian 
name of China. If any one will look at the library in a Buddhist 
temple, he will probably find the word for China now recommended 
for adoption at the top of the centre margin. 

The Laws of Manou was fixed by Elphinstone to be a work of 
B.C. 900, or near that time. Monier Williams says it cannot be 
later, in the form it now has, than B.C. 500. 


Smith’s Proverbs—A Review.* 
BY REV. Y. K. YEN. 


HE Shanghai Shunpao lately had a leader stating that the 
Westerners, being an enquiring people, are extending their 
researches more and more into Chinese literature, customs, manners, 
etc. Of the truth of this we have now a further proof in a 
voluminous production of Rev. A. H. Smith of 384 pages, entitled 
Chinese Proverbs and Common Sayings. We had the pleasure of 
reading parts of it as they appeared in the Chinese Recorder, but 
we could not realize how great was the amount of matter until now 
we see it all between two covers. Regarding Proverbs and Com- 
mon Sayings as such, this is the third collection before the public— 
the other two being the Collection in Doolittle’s Hand-book, and the 
* “The Proverbs and Common Sayings of the Chinese:” by ArtHuR H. Smiru, 


North China Mission of the American Board. Published by the American Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai, 1888. 
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Proverbs by Rev. Mr. Scarborough; but the sixth section, “ Puns 
and other Linguistic Diversions,” is first of the kind in English. 

When one visits the British Museum at first he is delighted 
with every object be sees, and he feels that he could never be tired 
of examining every cabinet ; but after awhile his interest begins to 
languish, though each succeeding room is more and more interest- 
ing, until at last he fags out and says, “ Well! it takes weeks or 
months to see all; I must leave and come again.” Thus it is with 
Mr. Smith’s book; it is full of instruction and entertainment, but 
one cannot read it as he can any other book; he needs weeks to do it 
in order to give an opinion on the whole. We confess that we have 
only turned the leaves, making a few notes as we went along, and as 
such we put them down, more to call the attention of the public to 
the appearance of the book than to review its merits, which are 
many, or its demerits, which are few. This task is not self-assumed, 
but put on us, because being “ to the manner born” it was thought 
that we must know something about Chinese Proverbs, whereas the 
truth is that we had paid no attention to them until we read this 
collection. We desire to say also that we write in an acquired 
language and so bespeak the consideration of readers for any breach 
of grammatical ettiquette. 

The book contains the introduction and the subject matter in 
seven sections, viz. : 

I.—Quotations or adaptations of quotations from Chinese 
classics. II.—Antithetical couplets. III.—Lines or couplets from 
Odes. IV.—Proverbs which contain allusions to historical, semi- 
historical, legendary or mythical persons or events. V.—Proverbs 
relating to specific places, or districts, or to persons or events of 
merely local importance. VI.—Puns, depending upon different 
meanings of the same word, or upon the resemblance between the 
sounds of different words. VII.—Miscellaneous proverbs referable 
to none of the preceding classes. 

The Introduction treats of the Nature and Classes of Proverbs. 
Mr. Smith failed to find out from his teacher the definition of 
“ Proverb,” for when he asked about any formulated saying he was 
told that it was either wi, 4 ih. 1 3, Him 5 Gh, HB LE HS if, 
BF, Ha, + A, or fF. He concluded rightly that there is 
no general term, though he is wrong about the reason that there is 
none; but this we shall speak of by and by. In the meantime we 
note that he himself has not coined one. 

The Introduction next deals with the number and currency of 
Proverbs, the value of Proverbs, the comprehension and translation 
of Proverbs. The Chinese language is a wide and deep sea, and 
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there are many variations in Proverbs. Under one of these head- 
ings he criticises, and that justly, some inexact translations of 
Williams, Doolittle, and Scarborough. We think, however, that in 
some instances the critic himself is opeu to criticism. For instance, 
Bie HBA PB Ss BB A SH. is wrongly translated by 
Dr. Doolittle, which Mr. Smith shows, but Mr. Scarborough’s 
translation, which he approves, is also deficient. Now 2H wm @ 
# is “Nothing also something,” which, when expanded, becomes 
“Even when nothing happens people will also say something does,” 
i.e., Suspicions, surmisses, and gossips are sure to rise. This is 
quite different from “ there’s nothing in that—yet there may be,” 
which, if the obscure English means anything, means that the 
facing of the monastery to the nunnery is not intentional, but yet it 
may be thought so by bystanders. 

Again, in the sentence 7 4E — #t ¥5, FE ST — ff F, the 
second clause does not refer to murder and extortion only. It has 
a wider signification. We use it when we see people spend large 
sums of money for funerals, wear mourning, and make much ado 
generally, for a relative they cared little about when living. We 
use it when people talk over the worthy deeds of a man who, when 
alive, they imagined did nothing; yet again, when they use all 
efforts to avenge the death of one whom, when alive, they neglected. 
In short, the proverb has an unlimited application. 

Again, J BH, X B I; is better— He wants it to be good, 
and he wants it to be exactly suited to use.” 

The first section has Quotations from the Trimetrical Classic, 
Millenary Classic, the Confucian Analects, etc. They are well 
chosen, and missionaries will find them useful in pulpit discourses. 

The second section has Antithetical Couplets, which Mr. Smith 
rightly defines ‘opposition of characters.” But, by a strange 
oversight, the very first five couplets are not Antithetical at all. 
They have no name as regards syntax, but correspond to the English 
Distiches, or Blank Couplets. 

Under this section reference is made to the Emperor Kien 
Lung, who is known among us as a literary genius. There is one 
noted couplet not mentioned in this book which His Majesty pro- 
posed to the Soochow Senior Wrangler (j% ft fB), viz. : 

BAMA FB F 
ARM AE EM KE 
“Tn the Philosophie school they who framed rules of conduct 


are Confucius, T'sz Sz, Mencius. Of the Chow dynasty, they who 
laid the foundation were Tai Wang, Wang Ke, Wen Wang.” The 
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beauty is to be appreciated only in the original, where the different 
meanings of - and ¥ are distinct. The skill lies in the fact that 
no other line can match the proposed one. It is said that the 
Emperor then and there made a profound bow to P‘an, a condescen- 
sion never vouchsafed to any subject. His Majesty also asked him 
as to the best article of food, and his answer was ff, (#§). 

In the couplets beginning with - 9 Hh BF HB H, is it 
not better to render them “ Ten, mouth, heart, reflection; ” ‘ Inch, 
body, saying, thank ?’’—the characters being all nouns. 

The third section has Odes, Family Odes, Dietetic Odes, Im- 
promptu Odes, Scholars’ Odes. Those from 2 4 G (Li Tai Po) are 
very beautiful. We quote one and add a slightly different version. 


KW WAS See wh LE 
RASH A 6B ik PH 


“Before my couch the moon beams bright, 
Methinks it is the frost so white. 
I raise my head, the moon I see, 
When it falls, Home! I think of thee.” 


Mr. Smith, in the Introduction, gives some examples of how we 
have to use clumsy and verbose English to render limpid and terse 
Chinese, and the above is another. We wish, however, that the 
latter were less limpid and terse for the sake of perspicuity and 
exactness, especially now that we have to translate exact sciences 
into it. However, this may be, on the other hand there need not 
be always clumsiness and verbosity in the English equivalents, and 
we will quote two verses each of two stanzas to show this, as also 
that undue expansion quite alters the sense. 


KEABASH —M CHLR 


‘Tf living men have but the wine, they must get drunk, I ween, 
For how can a single drop descend to regions subterrane ?” 
The less verbose rendering may be, 


“Ye, who life and wine have, be drunk ; 
Has one drop e’er to Hades sunk ?” 


Again, $AMRAeAM FAEBBEAT 


“ Each mortal eats to the full, and tries 
To satisfy Number One; 
So every mortal is born and dies, 
And when he is dead, he is done.” 


Literally it is:— 


‘Each one eats, his own hunger to appease; 
In living, dying, each his own completes.” 





=| 
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The fourth section contains Proverbs gathered from classical 
history and light literature. In Chinese, as in other languages, 
comparisons, proverbial expressions, fables, parables, and anecdotes, 
being easily converted one into the other, facts in history, put into 
formulated sayings, are thus used as proverbs, metaphors, and 
similes. In the collection we recognize many familiar faces, but by 
far the larger number are new. As regards the trauslation, the 
dashes may be omitted, and the members put into a harmonious 
whole. For instance, Kk AB $ fi FA H _E H is better in this 
form,—‘ When Chiang ‘Iai Kung fishes, those that are willing bite 
the hook.” Em 4 fi} #F BA = F GF is better,—“ Cheng 
Yao Chin’s battle-axe has only three blows.” For primarily these 
compact sentences were declarative and recorded facts in history. 
Their use as proverbs, metaphors, and similes followed in course 
of time. 

The fifth section brings together Proverbs relating to specific 
objects. They are similar to the last, except that they are drawn 
from local and recent events and persons. 

The sixth section deals with Puns and other Linguistic 
Diversions. There are Pictorial Puns, Puns consisting of two 
senses of the same character, Double Puns, Suppression of finals as 
Puns, Paradoxes, Labyrinthal Readings, Clessical Mosaics. The bill 
is varied and spicy, and we are sure epicureans will enjoy it. 
As Mr. Smith says, they are as curious and skillful as Cross-word 
Enigmas, Charades, Double Acrostics, Picture Puzzles, Conceal- 
ments, Metagrams, Anagrams, et hoc genus omne, of the West. 

The seventh section has Miscellaneous Proverbs, embracing, 
among other things, Fables, Allegories, Abusive Language, Super- 
stitions and Mystic Predictions: examples under each being plentiful 
and interesting to students in “ Chinese Characteristics.” 

The conclusion gives some useful advice to those who like to 
take up this branch of literature, except where he tells the Proverb 
hunter to have “two tongues in his mouth” (— [J f§ %) for St. 
Paul rigidly warns against it (1 Tim. iii. 8). We have not been 
able to learn whether the saying is a current one, but any way it 
ought not to give opposite meanings. 

After carrying the readers cursorily through the book, we are 
sure that they will thank Mr. Smith for this useful, entertaining 
contribution. To the Westerners it gives an insight into other 
phases of Chinese character no less interesting than those given 
by studies in their philosophies, religions, laws, and government. 
It is the same mind which has given birth and shape to all. 
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Mr. Smith undertook the work well equipped. No one can 
read ten pages without finding that he has a wide knowledge of 
Chinese literature as well as that of his own. Every section is 
enriched with metaphors, comparisons, references, quotations drawn 
from all departments of literature, ail periods of history, and from 
many lands. Withal, he must have had a cyclopedia of a pundit 
always at his elbow. 

It is curious to note that the author is so saturated with 
“Proverbs and Common Sayings” that he writes, explains, com- 
ments, and elucidates in them. In asking, ‘‘ What is a Proverb ?” 
he prefixes his answer by §& 3 fq #6 f& # 1. When he makes 
his excursions into the region of Puns he excuses himself by F<, 
£ fj S&F % — 0 W— OQ, which, by the way, is an unhappy 
comparison. Again, when speaking of “gain accompanied with 
loss,” he tacks on to it #y Fi] wh 4§ 4; of “two rivals who can 
exist together,” he adds 3 % fj 3. His advice at the close is 
so interspersed with Proverbs that it is a Proverbial mosaic, just 
as the essay on “The Hen-pecked Husband” is a Classical 
mosaic. Again, many of his thoughts are unnecessarily expressed 
in two languages. After mouth, ear, own weaving, care of aged 
parents, story teller, meals served at the sound of a bell, private 
adjustment of homicide, he respectively reduplicates in parenthesis 
with 1, H, A @ He, HB Wh 
AX. Gy. ‘These two peculiarities rather disturb the ear and eye 
and interfere with smooth reading; at least, we have found them 
to be so. 

We must also say that a large quantity of matter in the book 
cannot properly be called Proverbs, Maxims, Aphorisms, etc., 
especially that introduced under Antithetical Couplets, Odes, and 
Puns. They may be potentially but not actually, for they have not 
been baptized as such by time, usage, and universality. If they 
could be so called, then hundreds of odes which appear in the 
Shun-pao, and millions of couplets on doors of houses, could be also, 
which no one will admit. 

In reference to the title of the book, we have still something to 
say. Mr. Smith in the Introduction states that the Chinese have no 
general term for Proverbs, and thinks the reason lies in their being 
unaccustomed to generalization. But we are sure that the real 
reason is because they, being rigid observers of rites, do not presume 
to class together the sayings of the sages, the post-Mencian 
philosophers, the emperors, the officials, the religious moralists, 
and the vulgar, hence we have respectively, 1. &. # B. 34 @, 
WS i te GS & oa. 
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“Proverb” is more a synonym than a general term. Even in 
English there are “The Words of Jesus,” ‘The Proverbs of 
Solomon,” “The Maxims of the Saints,” “The Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates,” ‘The Apothegms of Plutarch,” ‘The Adages of 
the Ancients,” ‘The Sayings of Johnson,” or of ‘ Franklin’s Poor 
Richard,” “The Saws of the Vulgar.” Many of these synonyms can- 
not be used interchangeably, and there is besides no general term for 
them, though according to the Westerus it is allowable to make one. 
As regards the 3% & of the sages, #§ F of the philosophers, H jf 
of the Emperors, # & (@ & of the vulgar, f (% GH of the “ market 
and well,” etc., one may coin a general term in English, but should 
he try in Chinese, he would have the Literati quoting to him 
Ah Bl A — Bi OO fl et. and we are glad that Mr. Smith has not 
done it. 

For this reason, as also from the fact that very many of the 
selections have not yet become current, we think the title, Proverbs 
and Common Sayings, inadequate. We may suggest some others, 
but before one who is so able and who has made this subject his 
study, who may presume? Not we. 





Correspondence, 








COMMUNION WINE AGAIN! 


As it is very likely that the testi- 
which certain Protestant 
Missionaries in Beirut, Syria, as to 


mony 


the nature of grape wine in that 
Recorder) will lead 
many to consider the question as 
settled in favor of fermented wine 
at the communion service, it is de- 
sirable that the better testimony of 
Matthew at Jerusalem should not 
be slighted. In the 26th chapter, 
29th verse, of his Gospel, he records 
our Lord as having said that he 
would not drink of the product of 
the vine ‘‘until that day when I 
drink it fresh (or new) with you 
in the kingdom of my Father.” If 
the kingdom of God is established, 
then those who claim to be in it 


country (see 


and greater than John the Baptist 
ought to use fresh wine rather than 
fermented, according to the words 
of our Lord. 

While at Jerusalem once at the 
Passover season, whenI ate Pass- 
over bread and drank from the one 
cup of wine at the table of Jews, 
and again in the autumn when I 
lived for nearly two months in a 
vineyard, I made especial enquiries 
as to this matter of Passover wine. 

Opinious and testimonies among 
Jews upon a great variety of sub- 
jects differ just as among any other 
class of people—a fact which peo- 
ple are apt to forget. 

This of a Jewish 
Rabbi, which I have since found 
in print, agrees with the conclu- 
sions I was able to form. 


testimony 
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A Jewish Rabbi, lately commenting on 
the Passover, said: “The Jews never 
use fermented wine in their synagogue 
services, and must not use it on the 
Passover, either for synagogue or home 
purposes. Fermented liquor of any kind 
comes under the category of “ leaven,” 
which is proscribed in so many well- 
known places in the Old Testament. 
The wine which is used by Jews during 
the week of Passover, is supplied to the 
community by those licensed by the 
chief rabbi’s board, and by those only. 
Each bottle is sealed in presence of a 
representative of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. The bottle standing yonder on 
the side-board, from which the wine 
used to-night was taken, was thus sealed. 
I may also mention that poor Jews, who 
cannot afford to buy this wine, make an 
unfermented wine of their own, which 
is nothing else but an infusion of Valen- 
cia or Muscatel raisins. I have recently 
read the passage in Matthew, in which 
the Paschal Supper is described. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the wine 
used upon that occasion was unferment- 
ed. Jesus, as an observant Jew, would 
not have celebrated the Passover in any 
house from which everything fermented 
had not been removed. I may mention 
that the wine I use in the service at the 
synagogue is an infusion of raisins. You 
will allow me, perhaps, to express my 
surprise that Christians who profess to 
be followers of Jesus of Nazareth, can 
take what He could not possibly have 
taken as a Jew— intoxicating wine—at so 
sacred a service as the sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper.” 

A Christian Jewess who had 
lived at Jerusalem for many years, 
and whose life is devoted to going 
about among the families of such 
Jews as she can aid in any way, 
distinctly told me that Passover 
wine was generally made by soaking 
raisins twenty-four hours. Fresh 
grapes of course are hard to get as 
late as April, about five or six 
months after vintage. 

You may address this lady—Miss 
A. Powle, care of British Consul, 
Jerusalem, Palestine, for farther 
information if you wish. She came 
to Jerusalem from Australia and 
England. Her yearly custom is to 
lay in early a good supply of 


[ October, 


Passover bread. It would give her 
pleasure to answer your enquiries. 
While passing the autumn in 
a lodge in a vineyard, I saw 
and helped my friends gather the 
grapes, which were all used in 
making an unfermentable syrup, 
except such as were eaten fresh. 

The syrup was bottled up for 
use in place of butter and syrup 
of sugar. At other places, I saw 
German saloon keepers making 
grape wine by the wholesale, with 
grapes of every quality, muddy 
water, and et ceferas. 

If you ask me whether the testi- 
mony of the Beirut Missionaries is 
true, I say, of course it is, as far as 
the general statement regarding the 
making and use of fermented wine 
in these degenerate days is con- 
cerned, or even during any time 
from Noah to the present. 

Men will judge of such questions 
according to their own predilec- 
tions. It seems likely to me from 
the rule that nothing of a ferment- 
ing or decaying nature such as 
yeast could be used at the Passover, 
that the wine would also be such 
as was not then nor had been 
fermented. I have also found the 
most refreshing and nourishing of 
liquids to be the rich pure unin- 
toxicating juice of some of the best 
varieties of perfect grapes. The 
statement of our Lord that he 
would drink it ‘‘ fresh” is sufficient 
argument for me, however, apart 
from any other consideration. The 
water which he turned into wine 
was certainly unfermented, and 
from its purity and freedom from 
the seeds, skins, decay, insects and 
the like, besides its energizing pow- 
er, we see why it was pronounced 
better than that just used. Some 
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people make the rash statement 
that nothing can be called wine 
until it has passed the fermenting 
stage, but this is a manifest mis- 
take, otherwise how could fresh 
wine be spoken of and the danger 
of bursting wine skins. Of course 
the name wine, like that of cider, 
applies to new or old, fermented or 
unfermented. 

See, however, a remarkable article 
upon this subject in an American 
Lutheran Review of the first part 
of last year, or the year before. 

J. CRossert. 


HYMNS AND MUSIC IN CHINESE. 
Tue Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of 


Boston, formerly of Japan, writes 
to me, making certain inquiries 
about hymns and music in China, 
So much progress has been made 
in this line since I left China eight 
years ago, that Iam sure it would 
be a real service to the cause to 
publish Dr. Griffis’s inquiries in the 
Recorder, and invite all missionaries 
who have given special attention 
to these matters to make report in 
your columns. Dr. Griffis would 
also be glad to hear personally from 
any missionary who will kindly 
write him. His address is 638 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. He is 
delivering a series of very interest- 
ing addresses on the Christian 
hymuology and music of various 
lands to his people of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church. I quote 
now from his letter: ‘‘ What has 
been done in the way of hymn 
books, music, &c., in the various 
missions? Which has excelled in 
literary or evangelistic excellence ? 
I suppose our hymns are translated, 
and sung to our tunes. Have any 
hymn books been compiled for use 
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in the Christian churches of China ? 
Which is the oldest ? Which the 
latest ? Which the best? I am 
especially interested to know whe- 
ther any converted Chinese have 
written Christian poetry, stanzas, 
lyrics or hymns, which the mission- 
aries have translated into poetry 
or hymns of our metres; and es- 
pecially should I be glad to know 
whether, out of the Chinese music, 
any melodies have been extracted 
or tunes made and set to our 
musical score. 

“There ought to be a field, and 
not in the distant centuries either, 
when all the heathen countries 
which are obeying the Messiah’s 
call, should be represented in our 
hymnals by hymns and tunes of 
native Chinese, Corean, or Japan- 
ese origin (as, ey., Kushnu Pal’s 
hymn, ‘Thou, oh my soul, forget 
no more,’ &c.) I should be glad 
to see a good tune extracted out of 
Chinese music, and a hymn also.” 

The Doctor also makes an in- 
quiry, which possibly some of our 
older missionaries may be able to 
answer, namely, “Can you tell 
why old Mr. Swan, of Connecticut, 
named his grand old tune (perhaps 
a little dolorous) China?” 

Wishing the Recorder continued 
success, 

Sincerely yours, 
8. L. Baupwin. 





A CORRECTION, 


Dear Sir :—It was a lapsus penne 
on my part, I suppose, which in- 
troduced the word in parenthesis 
(oivoc), after the altered quotation 
from Acts ii. 13, page 406 of the 
September issue of the Recorder. 
It should have been (yAeixove) 
from yAevKoc—sweet wine. 
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This emendment, however, 
strengthens my argument, for it is 
certainly absurd to render the word, 
in this connection, as wnfermented, 
unintovicating wine. 

The printer (or proof-reader ?) 
makes me say French instead of 
Trench in giving the quotations 
from “ Notes on the Miracles” by 
that eminent writer. 

By giving this a corner in the 
next month’s Recorder, somebody’s 
arrows may be made useless. 

W. B. Bonnets 


WAS MOSES’ ROD CHANGED INTO 
A CROCODILE P 
Epiror Recorder :—I have a query 
to propound to your readers who 
are Biblical scholars. When Moses 
was told at Horeb to cast his rod 
upon the ground, and did so, it be- 
camea serpent. In the Authorized 
Version the word serpent is used all 
through the account of Moses before 
Pharaoh, and no hint is given of a 
change in the Hebrew word. The 
Revised Version puts into the mar- 
gin the words nahash and tannin, 
but translates both by “ serpent.” 
in verses 9 and 10 the Vulgate used 
colubrum, but in verse 16 it says, 
‘conversa est in draconem.”’ The 
Delegates’ Version uses #E in both 
places, and also in iv. 3. Now, that 
nahash means serpent is conceded, 
but the question arises, why was the 
change made from wahash to tannin ? 
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The latter means any large reptile. 
It is used in Gen. i. 20 for 
the great sea monster or saurian. 
Tannin has the idea of something 
extended, stretched out, like the 
Greek tetvw. it certainly means in 
some places a crocodile. The Egyp- 
tians were crocodile worshippers, 
and the crocodile was a symbol of 
their cult. When, therefore, Moses’ 
rod was turned into a crocodile, 
it at once arrested attentio.. It 
was a challenge of their religion. 
When the magicians did likewise, 
Moses was apparently matched; 
but when they saw their rods swal- 
lowed up by his, amazement and 
fear must have been the result. 
Again, the effect upon Pharaoh is 
out of proportion to what might be 
expected from the mere sight of a 
serpent swallowing other serpents. 
The significance of the miracle, it 
seems to me, is vastly enhanced by 
the thought of Moses’ rod, as a 
crocodile, or god, swallowing up 
their crocodiles, or gods. And the 
Lord had said unto Moses, ‘ See, 
I have made thee a god unto 
Pharaoh.” Was not this miracle 
to be part of his credentials ? 

Whether or not I have found the 
clue to the real meaning here, the 
change of words in Hebrew is sug- 
gestive, and I should be glad of 
light from any source. 


Respectfully, 
W. W. Royatt. 
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Enitorial Hotes and 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE— 
A NOTICE. 
Art a meeting of the Preliminary 
Committee for the General Mission- 
ary Conference, held on the 21st 
inst., it was resolved that a notice 
be sent to the Recorder stating that 
the voting papers are not coming 
in as quickly as is desirable; and, 
in view of the fact that there 
remains but a short time to allow 
of thorough preparation for the 
Conference, making an urgent re- 
quest that the missionaries would 
send in their votes ut once. 
All votes coming in after 31st 
October cannot be counted. 
D.S. Murray, 


Secretary. 





THE superabundance of other mat- 
ter has crowded our Editorial 
Notes into a very small space. 





Ir will be noticed that we have 
given much space this month to 
the ‘Vine Question. We shall not 
be able to publish any more at 
present on this subject, save a mod- 
erate rejoinder by Mr. Hartwell. 

We are happy to welcome back 
again Mr. John Archibald, of the 
Scotch Bible Society, Hankow. He 
informs us that Dr. Slowan, Sec- 
retary of their Society, will soon 
arrive on a visit to Japan and China. 





Rev. Joun Ross is, as we learn 
from The Christian of July 27th, 
“retiring from his work as a 
siolary.” 


mis- 
We need hardly say that 


he will be much missed in Uhina. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND MISSIONARY NEWS. 


Alissionary Hels. 


We have but recently heard of the 
departure of Rev. Dr. Ashmore, in 
July, from Swatow, to take his 
place as Home Secretary of the 
Baptist Board of Missions, Boston, 
Mass. 





We learn from the Rev. W. A. 
Wills, who acted as Secretary of a 
meeting of missionaries at Chefoo 
on the 6th September, that Dr. 
Nevius was nominated as Delegate 
to the General Missionary Confer- 
ence of 1890, and Dr. Douthwaite 
as Alternate, for the second elec- 
torial district. 


Tue London Missionary Society 
has just opened its first inland 
station in North China. Rev. W. 
H. Rees and Dr. Sewell MacFar- 
lane have moved with their families 
to a village in the district of Chi 
Chow, located 900 li by canal from 
Tientsin. They have been well 
received, and the prospect is cheer- 
ing. The Doctor reports 1,300 
cases during his first month. 





By a singular mischance to the 
manuscript we are unable to print, 
as we had intended to do, a review 
of Dr. Legge’s recent work on 
the Nestorian Tablet, from the pen 
of Rev. Wm. Muirhead. We may 
state, however, that the work is for 
sale by Kelly & Walsh, price $1.00. 
Dr. Legge’s ‘“‘ Classics,’ volumes 
iii., iv. and v., are also on hand 
at the same place and at the 
London Mission, Shanghai. 





THE CHINESE 


Miary of Ebents 


August, 1888. 

21st.—The railway between Taku and 
Tientsin opened for passenger traffic. 

16th.—M. Carrey, a member of the 
French Syndicate, Tientsin, leaves that 
port for the Yellow River at Chéng Chou, 
where he intends making exhaustive ex- 
aminations for H.E. the Viceroy. 

28th.—The Shanghai Magistrate issues 
a proclamation in which he declares that 
the late frequent sudden deaths are 
judgments against dietetic and sanitary 
principles. 

J4th.—The river Hwén (jf jiJ), which 
passes three miles south of Mookden, 
burst its banks, inundating the country 
for miles around ; hundreds of lives lost 
and a vast amount of property destroyed, 
besides all the crops. 

20th.—Two foreign vagrants 
at Swatow, having made an 
journey from Kowloon to 
in 23 days. 


arrive 
overland 
that place 
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m the far East. 


13th.— About 20 villages, 100 li south 
of Peking, inundated, in consequence of 
heavy rains; great loss of life and 
property. 

23rd.—S. S. Fungshun arrives at Tien- 
tsin Bund, having made the quickest 
passage from Shanghai on record; time 
60 hours. 

17th.—The “White Dragon Lake” at 
Sui-chang Hsien, Kiangsi Province, over- 
flows its banks; great number of lives lost, 

30th.—Su Ju-1, a Hoopeh man, one of 
the ringleaders in the Wuhu riot, be- 
headed. 

25th.—Railway trains begin running 
between ‘T'watutia and Sitkau, North 
Formosa, under the management cf ‘T'ao- 
tai 'l'ing Pfei-hien, Director of the line.— 
While a lorcha was getting under weigh 
at Hankow she was run into by a 
Government ferry boat ; six of her crew 
were knocked into the water, three of 
whom were drowned. 


—______—_-.>-o<—————_———_ 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 

At Chefoo, August 8th, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Gorortu, Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, of a daughter. 

Ar Kobe, August 8th, the wife of the 
Rev. R. E. McAtpine, of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, Nagoya, of a son, 

Ar Tungchow, August —, the wife of 
Rev. I. Pierson, American Board, of a 
daughter. 

On August —, the wife of Rev. A. B. 
WincuesteEr, American Board, of a son. 

On August 13th, the wife of Dr. J. H. 
INGRAM, American Board, of a daughter, 

At Macao, August 28rd, the wife of 
Tuomas McCioy, B. & F. B. S., of a 
daug)iter. 

At Svochow, August 27th, the wife of 
Rey. J. N. Hayes, American Presbyter- 
ian Board (North), of a son. 

Ar Foochow, September 18th, the wife 
of Rev. J. Martin. C. M. S., of a son. 
Ar Shanghai, September 26th, the wife 
of Mr. D. S. Murray, B. & F. B. S., of 

a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On July 9th, at Pao-ning Fu, Sz-ch’uan, 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, GrorGEe 
GRAHAM Brown to Miss E. C. Fenton, 
both of the China Inland Mission. 

On August 27th, at Pao-ning Fu, Szch’uan, 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, JAmEs 
McMuttan to Miss L. Davis, both of 
the China Inland Mission, 


DEATH. 

At Chefoo, September8th, HANNAH Lovsia 
ALICE, the beloved wife of Rev. WMILLIA 
A. Witts, English Baptist Mission, 
North China, of cholera, aged 39. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, September 7th, Rev. H. 
Sowerby, for the American Prot. Epis. 
Church. 

At Shanghai, September 10th, Dr. Y. J. 
AtteN, for M. E. Mission (South), re- 
turned ; Miss M. McCue tan, for same 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, September 22nd, Rev. J. M. 
W. Farnuam,D.D., Presbyterian Mission 
Board (North), returned. 

At Shanghai, September 22nd, Mr. and 
Mrs. ARCHIBALD, Nat. Bible Society of 
Scotland, Hankow, returned. 

At Shanghai, Sept. 22nd, W. McCrurg, 
M.D., for the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, September 25th, Rev. and 
Mrs. Dunanvug, for M. E. Mission, Foo- 
chow. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Swatow, July —, Rev. W. ASHMORE, 
D.D., for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, August 2nd, for Queens- 
land, Australia, Miss ANNIE R, Taytor, 
of the China Inland Mission. 

From Shanghai, September 22nd, Rev. 
J. F. Jounson, Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, Hangchow, for U.S. A. 








